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| ABSTRACT 
+ . This study analyzés implementation of Alaska's 
' bilingual- piculusal education policy in oh Lower Kuskokwim 
School District (LKSD) which serves a sceloaeaaeels Eskimo 
population. , ‘The research objectives were to describe. policy 


& 


tinplementat for, analyze problems encountered during imple- 


o 


‘biculural education policy, and explain why the programs di- 


ay \ ry 
- verged from the intent of state policy, 


» A standard qualitative research design was utilized, 


a because, the research focused on the program participants! 


4 


° . j e 
perspectives of the implementation process.” ‘Three data col- 


= , 


lect ion eRe ee were snp loyeds intensive interviewing, 
transient. ‘observation, and document analysis. These tech- 
niques were cphanguiated to develop windings and interpreta- 


\ 


tions, Interview Ss 


? 


bjects included. school administrators, 


biiingued teathers, 


five groups: school pe 


d individuals selected randomly from 


onnel working directly in. implemen- 
ting bNingua} frograms,\individuals external to the daily 
operation of programs, schol board members, high school 
students, and parents of patluicipating students.’ 


The state's bilingual-bicultural education policy, ini- 


tiated in'1977, is complex and at tempts to addre a variety 


of local situations, Based on is xamination of ten aoa 


prograias, the ree “appears to have fostered three paste 
approaches to bilingual program development: transitional 


* . 
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problems: a ean pees creating conflict 


among local implementers as to program goals; inadequate 


& 


/ 
state personnel to ‘monitor: or enforce policy guidelines; in- 


aecuseery trained personnel to emp remene the ‘policy: - = 


guidelines; and lack of spacific gutdel ines “tor, oe 


or measuring program outcomes, making prostan success oF, 


as < ae we 


failure difficult to evaluate. ~* he ’ Ne 


, i or aN NG 7 
Broad, general -policy -guidel'ines prqovide latitude and 


flexibility for local implementers ta ‘develop programs ac- : 
%° 8 : ; ‘ 
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cording. to local needs and-goals. .Local prioritfYes contr - 


» . rs 
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bute to program variations. From the local perspective, the 


¢ ‘ ‘ 
‘ .o 8 5 


: programs are a*success, because they reflect aspects of com- 


\ oo 


munity needs..and aspirations. From the state- federal per- 
spective, ‘the clear and uhiform outcomes contemplated by 


. 


federal eriteria are not achieved. This expersence suggests 


“that: federal ‘reform. measures "Lat ended to produce ‘Similar’ 
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outcomes in a variety a community Sentexes util Sceeace to 


s 
' ’ 
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result in variable outcomes. : of 
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ENTRODUCTION. ° 


The introduction of bilingual education programs as an 
2 \ 7 “y . 
alternative for language minority children in elementary, ‘and. 


secondary schools has sparked significant controversy among 


_not only ‘community leaders and pardnts but also among policy 


makers at different, governmental levels (federal, state,» and 


4 x 


local). "As bilingual policy in AYaska has “evolved through 
. significant alterations “caused by federal ‘intervention and * 


the inf lux of large aus of money,- it is important. to exam~- 
ot ee 

ine. the impact of- the policy in terms of its implementa- 
‘ ‘ 4 - 


tion. Analysis of the implementation pEocee aneurd yield ‘ 


valuable ee oe as to how the policy works in practice; 


a identification and explanation of. implement dtion problems, ° 
and» implications for “fregeral ly initiated education: reform. — 
guns: paper is divided into five discos . Chapter i 
sicltnes the historical events leading ee aasiat state policy \ 
changes. ee de Me ascribes: ee ganesh prep rey 


‘methodology, and setting. Chapter III’ describes the’ reform ~ 


in practice, the problems: encduntered, desea percept ons 


of ae program. Based upon neta: nesearch studies and ; an 


conceptual essays’ three competing views Mau thé implementa- 
tion process “are presented in Chapter IV. ; ‘In Chapter.V, the. 


three Concepts of social policy implement ation “are. applied 


to analyze and “ee ene Lower musicokw ha School District' s, 
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bilingual program implementation processes. In Chapter VI, 


a summary and conclusion on implementing bilingual education 


reform in the lower Kuskokwim School District are presented. 
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Chapter I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 7 


Po . 
& 
‘ o- ~e 


FEDERAL INITIATIVES 


—? 
Pa 


ty 


Wandated bilingual, education programs for students of : 
Linited English speaking ability are spreading throughout 
the nation. Bilingual ediication, as an educational alterna- 
tive to English only sein vouldns, is a growing -part of a , 
greater demand for equal ‘educational opportunity for lan- 

guage minority students. Bilingual education has also- 
become increasingly controversial as a result: of federal 


enforcement and litigatiom initiated on behalf of language 


minority students. 


. The first expressien of a federally mandated equal edu- 
cation opportunity poriey for language minority seudents 
came in .1970 when the Deparemenn of Health, Education and 


as f 


Welfare ( HEW) issued its May 25 Memorandum which required : 
‘ federally funded school districts. with more than five per- 
cent national origin minority group children to provide 
special-assistance to these children. Failure to provide 
such assistance would be considered a violation of Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act (1964). Although School districts 
were required to‘provide some form of ‘program to meet the 
needs of language minority ‘students, the May 25 Memorandum: 


- 


did not specify the type(s) of program that would he accept- . 


mpiC° Sg 


“t 


‘ able. ‘ 


It was not until 1973, whan the,United States Supreme 


Court decided in Yau v. Nichols ,! that school chor iets were 


, 


competed under Jitle VI of the Civil Rights Act ak. to 
peoviue children who spoke little or no English ith special 
language programs that’ would give. them an equal opportunity 
to education. Lau v. Nichols was a clags action suit which 
° ; charged the San Francisco, Unified School District with fail- 


ure to provide all non-English speaking “students with spe- 


cial instruction to equalize their educational opportunity. 


The court held that equal educational, opportunity had been 


o 


denied: e 


. , 


Under these state-imposed standards there is 
no equality of treatment merely by providing 
students with the same facilities, text- 
books, teachers, and curriculum; for stu- 
dents who do not understand English are 
effectively foreclosed from any meaningful 
education. . « 
Basic English skills are at the very core of 
what these public schools teach. Imposition 
of a requirement that before a child. can 
effectively participate in the educational 


nos eg he must already have acquired those ; 
asic skills is to make a mockery of public . 
education. We know that those who do not , 


understand English are certain to find their 
classroom experiences wholly incomprehen- 
_ sible and in no way meaningful. @ ‘ 


The Supreme Court and, in turn, the'distritt court 


refused to prescribe an, appropriate remedy in the form of 


specific acceptable programs, leaving that to the San 

Francisco Unified 1% District. A eledenst task force 
"and HEW worked with the District to develop a remedy con- 
sistent with the’ court's ‘decision and to develop guidelines? 
for detevataina whether other school districts are in com- 
pliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act (1964). 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION IN ALASKA ~ 
Prior to 1970 there were few, if any, institutions for - 

mally involved in elementary. and secondary bilingual sdgeas 
tion activities. Early efforts were fragmentary, sporadic, 


’ 


and dependent on categorical. federal funds; however several 


federal and ‘state funded institutions began to emerge: the | 
Eskimo Language Workshop (1969), the Alaska State Operated 
School systén (197175. the Adaska-Native Language Center of ; 
ne University of a - Fairbanks (1972), and the Alaska ’ i 
Native Education Board (1973). In 1970 two Central Yup'ik 

bilingual education programs were initiated .in the Yukon 

Kuskokwim Delta area. The Seventh Alaska State Legislature ~ 
established its first piaaniguad so oneeeeon noe in 1972-"call- 
ing for the establishment of btlingual sdwest hort programs in 
eiovesscnaals-ot the [Alaska] State-Operated-Schvols~System 
with 15 - more students of limited English speaking abil- 


ity.14 Thus, the state bilingual mandate was directed to 


. ‘ < 
only one school districts in the entire state (the Alaska 


3 
h 


a . 
‘ z i * 
‘i = 
: ‘ . 


State Operated School S$ tem-ASOSS) which enrolled a major- .-> 


r . e 
‘ity of the state's Tanguage minority students. 


While all four of the foregoing institutions were 


engaged in some form of bilingual education activity--e.g., 
® 


“materials: development, bilingual program operations, scien- 


3 


and secondary schools existed only {n those rural schools 


tific studies of the various Alaska Native languages~-there 


was little direction and no leadership provided by the 


state. Bilingual programs: and aebivities. Poundered due to 3 
lack of centralized leadership snd: eeshitoal knowledge 
regarding the operation of enotely scattered programs with 

var vide Native language situations and usage. There was 
uncertainty about program purposes and goals; there were. 
conflicting territorial interests and agendas among the 
agencies for the few operational programs. Until 1975, ENS 
primary agencies tnveived in bilingual education Peacaved 
autonomously with limited plans for bilingual education ‘ 


statewide.: 4 . : 


. ‘ ‘ “+ . 
Comaene tng in’ 1972, the Alaska legislature appropriated 
/ 


$375,000 per year for bilingual education in the ASOSS. The . 


appropriations remained at that level until 1976 when the 


bilingual budget was increased to $600,000. Prior to that 


time, state funded bilingual programs in public elementary 


under ASOSS's jurtsdiction. Because the general program. 


pldns covéred such a large geographical area, it is diffi- 


: 3 « 


- 


cult ta.determine what was being iplemented at the local 

levelé.3 “Honever, it may be assumed that any phourans which 
a ¢ 

were implemented functioned according to local discretion 

with little direction from thé-dentral administrative office 

in Anchorage. ‘s 

: CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF EVENTS 


LLEADING TO THE STATE'S FEDERAL COMPLIANCE 


ft ° o 
, ? 
* 


The-inpetus for the state bilingual education reform 
and the cave pametal climate among sinter governnental, agencies 
at the federal, state, and local’ levels must .be understood 
in the context of two events: the Findings or the United 
States Office for Civil Rights (OCR), and the decentraliza-— 
tion of ASOSS, then thg largest school district in Alaska: 
The educational aldtey changes resulting from OCR's findings 
and ASOSS's decentralization are’ closely interwoven; both 
impacted rural Alaska uienitivanvly in terms of instituting 
local governance and increasing local input into education- 
policy and practices. a is 


In January 1975, OCR issued letters of inquiry to three 


schodl districtsuin Alaska: the Anchorage School District, 


= ’ 


the Fairbanks North Star Borough School District, and, 
“ASOSS. OCR requested informatfon pertaining to compliance 


issues under the Civil Rights Act of 1964, i.e., identifica- 
a _ , 


tion of the language characteristics of. students and an 
cad » - explanation of the, special services. provided ‘to those stu- 
dents whdse-first language was other than English. In March 
1975, ASOSS submitted its data to OCR in Washington, D.C. 
On June-9, 1975 ,° Senate’ Bill 35 was enacted by the 
Alaska Legislature decentralizing ASOSS into 21 ihdependent - 
ly managed school districts. Senate Bill 35 abolishe'd ASOSS 
and established an interim school seseete known as the 
Alaska Unorganized Borough School District (AUBSD) which 
, would function until July 1, 1976,-at which time the 21 new 


e 


school districts would be activated as set forth in Senate 


V 


: ; Bill 35. In addition to decentralization, Senate Bill 35 
greatly expanded the state's bilingual “education mandate 


i : 
("calling for bilingual-bicultural education programs in’ 


those schools with eight or more'students of limited 


« 


English-speaking ability") to include all public schools 
with at least eight limited English speaking students. | 
“In August 1975, OCR requested additional data from the 


then defunct ASOSS. AUBSD responded by advising OCR of, its 


transitianal nature and -pointing out its limited existence , 


% and responsibilities for the Schools in question. In Novem- 
oa ber 1975, AUBSD was informed by OCR that it was in "presump- 
| tive noncompliance"y. specifically, "ASOSS/AUBSD had failed 
ta seeve its students who had language prob] enti "6 AUBSD ° 
t) 1 


was given thirty days to "(1) assess the number of students 


’ 


fy yer 


Qo. 
ERIC 


twenty-one new a 


with Language problems; (2) develop a comprehensive educa- ‘ 


tional plan specifically detaliing how children with lan- 


" guage problems would “be served, with approval of the plan to 


be male by “ORS, and (3:) impose on the [tw nty- one] districts 
chew Forming under Senate Bill 33; the co nprehensive educa-~ 


tional plan oe by AUBSD and ceeeeule by OcR. ny ‘In 
January 1976, AUBSD & fupther advised OCR nee it neither had 


the authority, resources, nor time to ene with OCR's 


demands, requesting that OCR negotiate with\ each of the 


On eae, 26, 1976, OCR found AUBSD to be in non- | 


dents* and develap snnananoves educational plan for the 
twenty-one new. districts would result in a apse of 
federal funds from AUBSD and the nang created wigentees. . 

With less than four months of legal existence remaining, ; 

AUBSD requested representatives of the Alaska Department of 
Education (DOE) and the University of Alaska to meet with 

OCR. *As a, result of this meeting héld in April 1976, the : 
DOE assumed .a leadership role in the resolution of its prob- ' 
lems with OCR. With the approval of the Alaska State Board 

of Education, the DOE entered Title VI dompiiance negotia- 


tions’ with OCR in behalf of all school districts in Alaska. 


‘The State Board of Education’directed its staff to identify 


e 


s 


je 


 . i 


v/ 


ERIC 


. 


and AaB E SS ( the primary or home language of the stave's stu- 


° 


dents, develop ines guidelines ‘for use > by. ar school ais 


re 


tricts, and prepare a timetable for one agseSsment, develép- 


e 
é 
. woe 


ments and implepentation of ee bilingual plan, 7 
» In Seb.t ember 1976 ,, with the ‘abolition of AUBSD, OCR 


informed DOE. that ig was being Kelds {n noncompliance wlth 


cy 


Title VI" of ‘the Civil Rights Act‘ (1964) and requested DOE 4; 


+x 


submit a comprehensive’ compliance document detailing student 


' 
ie 


assessment, programs to remedy needs of cht iaven: with lin- 
> . ~ f 


guistic problems, staffing, and, funding resources. DOE's . 


x “« 


efforts to develop minimum urdee ies “shifted to preparation 
of an “— compliance docuient-«2 Lau compliance plan- a 
4 3 a. 


reflecti ng “che requirements of the Lau Remedies (degeribed 


e - 
” 


on page 1h). - os ae me es 


e 


' On March 6, 1977, after two sets ‘of DOE compliance 


plans were nefected,, OCR ‘notified the twenty- one penhast. dis< 

ae f° 

tricts of the official deferral of federal funds. Prepara- 
- ¢ 

tion Por federal administrative hearings was quickly initic 


a 
. 


ated,. beginning with a prehearing conference on March 22, 


ils be by attorneys*for she school cLSE ELEC S: joe 


et .¢ = é 


zane OCR. ; . Se ; , ; 
A third compliance pian was tejedted by OCR. DOE con- 
-tractéd with the Center for Equality o& Opportunity in 


, e 


7. Schooling In AIC Nerege Alaska, to develop a eee 


"J plan. *Négotiations betwéen-DOEy OCR, and ‘the Center ngs 


. + 


, 


QO. . 
_ ERIC 


,ed in the publication of A Handbook for Bilyngual - Biol tural. 


Education Programs in Alaska { Handbook) aivien addresses 


‘Title VI noncompliance issues.® -In June 1977, OCR and’ DOE 


i 
: = 


reached agreéneht ona three- part nner eae plans, , the 
Handbook was, to be adopted as state regulations (eu 217 


pages) by. the Site Board a Education; a nanagehent plan 


was tg be, adopted by DOE inoivencavtag, the progyans set forth | : 


/in the Handbook; and a DOE/OCR memorahdum of agreement. was 


. 


to set forth nonkvoring requirements. Although’ the manage- 


. sins ‘ 
ment plan and memorandum of agreement were yet to be devel- 


e 


oped, the DOE began ‘promulgating the Handbaak, and the par- 


ties agreéd to postpone the administrative hearings until 


October 31, 1977. ww , 


. ¢ 


In June 1977, the Anchorage School District and the 


‘ a : 
Fairbanks North Star Borough School District were found by 


‘ >» © 


’ . . 
OCR to be in presumptive noncompliance with the Lau Reme- 


dies. Hence, at stake statewide was approximately $19 mil- 
lion in federal funds;? pressure to settle the dispute 


increased. ‘ 
s ad . 


Public hearings’ on, the new bilingual regulations 
(incorporating the-Handbook) were conducted from August 24 
until October 5, 1977, in Anchorage, Juneau, Fairbanks, 


Ketchikan, Bethel, Nome, Kotzebue, Dillingham, and 


‘ 


& 3 Pad 
Soldotna. After significant adverse testimony against 


“adoption of the regulations, the DOE resumed negotiations 


‘ 


° 


- . ' . 
. 
. . ‘ A : 
. . ‘ 
°, . = > 
‘ ‘ _ 
Z ? . . * 
- ,t 


with OCR.* On October i2, 1977, che ia announced that, its 


‘negotiations had failed. Commiss loner of Education marshal 


tind explained: "We. redrafted proposed state pegusas Tene 
for bilingual education, following a sep ie OR GunlLe 


hearings. . . . OCR responded ‘negatively. They refuse to 


iy 


negotiate further. There appears to be little prospective 


ny 


of. settlement pecan dcr and the oh 8 districts held in 


non conpl ance. "10, ° : al 


The QOE: procegded le revise the. proposed teguiations ‘to 


G 


be more compatible with public needs" and the LausRemedies, , 


° ‘8 


Revised: regulations were presented to’ the. State Board of 
Education; Commissioner of Education Marshall Lind 
explained: a ; 


. . ‘ . ., ? . 
| We shortened’the regulations from 217 pages 
oe . to ten ‘pages t6 make it more.concise. In 
7 response to,public-input, “we also allowed 
more flexibility, so the regulations are now 
appropriate for urban ‘and-nonindigenous ~ * 


a groups as well as rural, Native situa- 7 
~ Pronss. e i ° . “ep . os 
oe ; What OCR seems $0 forget’ is that stat 


- : regulations need to be appropriate for all 
. -51- school ‘districts. 


Marshall Lind concluded? 
ae a a ie _ : s ? 
We have a state law calding for bilingyal ~ 
education for children of limited ° 
English-speaking ability, and whose primary 
_ ones is other ‘than English. ee 
“Somml tment to beringeal: is élear, and wef |. 


{ 
~ 
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will move ahead in the area regardless of 


_what happens in the dealings with ocR.12 - i" 


The revised regulations were adopted at a special meeting of 


“the State Board of Education eld in hecherade a0 Octo- . 
ber 22, 1977. ; - aa 

DOE continued negotiations with the Washington, D.C. 
office of OCR. In May 1978, a DOE/OCR memorandum of agree- 
‘ment and a nanagement plan for bilingual programs were | 
signed.” « The agreement stipulatied the following a 
points: “4 DOE would file -semiannual progress reports nie 
cen (2) DOE ‘would provice technical assistance to school 7 
distetets,. (37, BOE een adequate funding frém the 
Alaska aqie weeuce to meee the compliance requirements of 
Title VI of the caveat Rights Act of 1964, .and (4) DOE ‘would 
adopt bilingual seauiaeigns consistent with the Civil Rights: 
Act of 1964. The Agreement would be effective for Five 
years. | 7 

As previously mentioned, although federal] bilingual 
policy was first expressed in HEW's May 25; 1970 poneeaedua, 
it did not specif.y: the type of ‘program that would Pe cone oe 
ered acceptable. In 1973, the United States Supreme Court 
held in Lau ve Nichols that school districts were compelled 
to provide children who®spoke little or no English with 


special language’ programs which would provide them an. equa 


educational-opportunity; again, the question’ of _program type 


, 


* ' 
Pa e . 


‘4 : “was not addressed, A remedy was to be developed among HEW 


Y 


4 offictals, the San Francisco Schoel District and a citizen's ~ 


A 


o ' task force. This group developed guidelines (the so-called 
. t A a 
Lau Remedies) to determine whether other school districts 


os were in oe aeons with, Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 


‘, (1964). ° ° 


. 7 . 


_Jme impact of the Lau decision and the Lau Remedies on 


Alaska’ nape! education policy’ has been significant. : 


The poe ‘arid OER negot lations pee heed in a porous policy 


: Eppective for the entire State of Alaska. The KaPoens re- 
sulting in significant changes in bilingual ‘education “ré~" 


quirements, primarily addressed er not 
the implementation aspects of .the policy. ow 


~ 


Although the.negotiat-ions, continued for approximately 


€ 
two years before a final settlement was achieved, OCR's in- ’ 
a , 


. 


* “ %. \ 
tent was to create as many, adequately funded bilingual edu- 


a 


' cation programs as quickly as- possible on‘the sa sUnpe xan 


sf ‘ 


that ALaska Native’children were, subject to acute pans ne 
‘ ‘ discrimination and educational denwivavton: DOE's intent 


was to placate OCR and return to its routine activities of 


. 


administering programs. ' 


The desire to immediately implement the .reformed state 


regulations led OCR and the DOE to ‘overlook ways in which 


a 


~ 


oe , « 
e 
« . a) a 
. 
- 


rural environments differ from ighainoneaadireecnae: in 

learning and communicat ton styles between “Alaska Native’ | 

children and other non-Native children, and the diverse en-~ 

vironmental contexts in which education occurs, Some of the 
' ‘ 


initial problems encountered included: lack of Native lan- 
guage proficiency instruments or any other method of diag- 


nosing and preser{bing a program of instruction for student's 
a different proficiency levels .in two’ languages who were 
Cc 


ademically behind; absence of, functional career’ ladders: 
, e . a 


: ‘pot’ Alaska Native bilingual teachers whith recognized neces-' 


Carre) 
ne 


sary bilingual teaching skills, yet were compatible with 


t 


’ state certification requirements; lack 6f meaningful in- 


7 eo 
volvement of parents in the prdgrams; inappropriate adapta-~ 


€ 
Alaska Native_languages; and insufficient bilingwal curricu- 
’ 


tion of nationally accepted bilingual program models to 


. ° , o * 
lum materials for thé various grade levels and Native lan- . 


~ : * 


. 


guages. 


~ \ » 
’ 
~ ‘ 


: 
* 


Chapter II, RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


a 
° 
’ 


This chapter identifies the research problem, delin- 
eates the methodology utilizéd to conduct the investigation, 
and describes the context in which education programs arg ; 


implemented. 


: r 
oO .. Li - 
ERIC. 7 
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Ned 


ae THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 
Given ene fact that there are initiation and-develop- 
- ment problems associated with any school program, it is 


important to examine recurring implementation problems if ’ 


, educators and community members are to expect schools to 
; : ; : . . 


fulfill their responsibilities in educating its youth. 


Examination of school outcomes in’ terms-of federal program < | 
audits and comparison of student academic gains with program 


treatment models ‘has not provided the kind of results needed 
: : "& 
to determine why there are differing program ‘outogomes under 


s 


a single policy. Currently, attempts to increase our under- eS 
e ~> . ‘ 


standing of social policy results are being focused on the” 


implementation process. : . " 

aeeent research efforts an social policy have focused : 
on the Pelactonshsp between the Ses process and 
program- outcomes. Although “there seems to be“ a common 
understanding of PPL ORE AL LON as the carrying out of 
policy through a program of sett" it's what happens 
between policy announcement -and salt oy execution that causes 
different outcomes. Policy analysts agree that in order to 
untieestent ouunabts outcomes among programs initiated under , 
a common policy, the interaction between the policy and ‘the 
program must be examined in terms of certain implementation 
factors. In space to understahd the variations among pro- 
: grams implemented aiiee a single state-wide policy, it is 


rey Fi ¢ ’ 
‘ 
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important to assess the seit ey: how it has been implemented, 
and the results.of .the programs. The question is {mportant 
to educators who are attempting to understand the relation- 
ship between soticy and practice for its ideological, fis- 


cal, and administrative implications. 


Alaska’ “S bilingual woilicy {fs to provide bilingual edu= . 


“cation, for underachieving children with the following lan- 


‘ 


guage characteristics: (1) ee who speak a language 


other than English exclusively, (2) Patents who Speck most- 
; 
ly ‘a language other than English but or specie some Eng-* 
ey. 
lish, (3) students ‘0 speak a language other than English 


and english with equal ease, (4) stidents who speak ° mostly 


English ‘but also speak a language other than English, 


“e \ 


(5) students who’ Speak €neiigh exclusively but whose manner , 


of sees fac reflects the grammatical structure of another 


HLanguages, and (6) students who speak English exclusively but 


do not fit the last category. Given this mandate, how have 
schools implemented Alaska's reformed bilingual policy? - 
. * \ 
The realization that. social policy outcomes are somehow 


‘ 


linked to the translation of policy into practice has: 


- v 


resulted in ‘various theories as: to what kinds of factors 
influence ‘and’ ultimately shape outcomes. .:This case study 

. ® ee 

> & : 
analyzes the implementation, of Alaska's bilingual education 


policy in the Lower Kuskokwim School District which serves | 


predominately Eskimo (Central Yup' ik) villages. It 


je . 
describes, how programs are implemented, analyzes problems 
encountered during the implementation of programs in, the 
District, -and explains why ihe programs have diverged from i 
the intent of Alaska's bilingual education~policy. This 

, study will attempt to anewee such questions as: How do bi-~+ 
lingual programs function in practice? Are the’ programs 
meeting ce, intended goals of the state bilingual policy? 

, What are ne implementation problems sneountered in prac- 
thee? Why are they problems? ~ How are the problems relatéd, 
if at all, to ther concept underlying the state's policy?° 


“ n ’ 


s! ,THE RESEARCH DESIGN. 7 a 


ve ‘ ha ~ 
= : . v 
° e ‘ 


A standard qualitative research design was utilized in 
this study. The three techniques outlined in Jerome T. 
Mugphy? s Getting the Facts: A Fieldwork Gdide for for Evalua- 
tors and Policy. Analysts, 2° --intensive interviewing, tran- 
‘sient. observation, and document aia employed. 
These techniques of. data ere were triangulated to 
develop the ‘most accurate eeseaecn ‘ndings and interpreta- 
tions. A qualitative research design vas utilized becayse 
“the focus of the research study was on the pragrem partici- 


pants' Nepenecbives of the implementat Lom process. 


2 , e The prigary method of data ei tectton was intensive 


‘ 


+ ta 


~ interviewing to obtain ‘information, about ‘program i 
“impact, and implementation, and about ere ee for 
4 


\ 
anprovied practice. | Transient observat.ion was’ empléyed to: 


corroborate interview data and develop additional informa- 


° 


tion for. lavestigation. Field notes were taken on the 


interaction -of individuals relating to authority relation- 


' r) 


ships, decision making processes, current issues’, pressing 


- 


se tees; administrative styles, important seeone, standard 
procedures sndmaceivatles, attitudes Seward agéncies, levels 
of enthusiasm, and general climate. The physical surround- 
ing of the progr,am gave clues as to how the programs were 
regarded; the-props surrounding the interview subjects pro- 
vided clues about their background, interests, values, atti- 
“tudes, and intellectual orientation. Lastly, the author was 
sensitive.to those "unobstrusive measures" which Murphy 
describes as the "less obvious signals of problems or 
performance," . ; , od 

'S Document analysis was A256: employed for collecting 
packarotnd program data relating to program goals, proposed, 
activities, and other retrospective data, and for providing 


credibility to the final analysis of ene program. Data was- 


obtained from program plans, evatese one. ae ‘school 


neperte, newspaper articles, federal program plans and 


agreements, correspondence, and other pertinent documents 


board minutes and reports, state program reviews, ‘conference. 


¢ 
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*, by & 
availables for review. 


. — 


Interview ‘questions relating to. bilingual program prac- 


“ tices, implementation problems, and local perceptions of the - 
program were divided into five major categories: (1) organ- 


« e 


izational and political setting, covering history, tradi- - 
“tion, and structure of the organization, accepted proce- ‘ 
dures, training and expectations a¢- the staff, etc.; 
(2) fundamental program characteristics that demonstrate how 
the program works, such as ayerlabie peseueses.. necuean 
cost, personnel Sperating-rand benefiting from che program, 
district practices and ptocedures, and the effect of state 
monitoring/auditing; (3) key ‘individuals and institutions 
responsible for policy implementation, the function of these 


» 


individuals and institutions, and how they exert influence; 
(4) program development, demonstrating how the program's 
goals, its impact, its participants, and its environment 
have: changed over time, highlighting continuing issues and 
seopienex ane (5) how well the program is operating. “Data 
_ from field notes and document analysis were employed to 

obtain additional data in these five areas. 

Interview subjects included key school administrators, 
bilingual teachers, and individuals who were selected Tansy 
dong: fron the following five groups: ~(1) school saree te 


» os working directly in implementing bilingual programs, 5 


(2) individuals and institutions external to the daily ope- G™ 


ae) 
crs 


\ | 
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; ration of the programs, (3) school board members and local . 


advisory board. members, (4) high school students participat- ° 


ing tn bilingual programs, and (5) parents of the inter - 


viewed students. 


THE RESEARCH SETTING 


% 


- 


¢ 


\ : The Lower Kuskokwim School District is* located in the 


tundra-covered southwestern ‘region of Alaska known as the 
"\ 


Kuskokwim Delta. About 90 percent of its population is 


Yup'ik. One of the most populated Native rural areas of the 


state (15,126 counted in the 1980 census), it also ranks 


. among the poorest (in 1974 the region had a per capital: 


y 


yearly income of $4,000 to $6,000). The cost of living on a 
the other hand ig high; a ‘representative sample of food 
items in the region costs more than twice the cost in 
Seattle, ? - 

Bethel is located on the lower Kuskokwim River, ne 
eighty-six miles ‘inland from the Bering Sea. From’the late ’ 
\ nineteenth and early twentieth-century, Bethel has evolyed 

from a- trading post with a population of 370 with a- 

; Fy . 


: primarily subsistence economy into a*major- service and’ 


supply center for fifty-six villages. Bethel, now a second 


° 


class city with a mayor-council form of government, acts as 


. * the goods and service center for the surrounding villages of 
-_ ; ; 


‘ aN 
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he lower Yukon-Kuskokwim region. 
More than 90 percent of the region's population is 


Eskimo or Athab,ascan Indian (total of 17,000 in 1980) .4 In - 


°1950, the population of Bethel was 650, then it increased to 


1,200 by 1970. In 1979, the vi had 3,900 with 65 percent 
. # . 
of the population being Yup'ik< According to a 1980 oy 


of the Bethel community, “one-half of those suryeyed take 


“subsistence food ‘resources from land in Bethel«"§ 


A community lifestyle that mixes both ° 
ee ea | and modern activities has become: 
: a pattern for the community as:a whole. An 
economy based on seasonal employment, 
‘ coupled with the high cost of importing all 
fuels, materials and food, has required many 
‘ of Bethel's residents to alternate between 
the cash economy and subsistence. *Much of 
the cultural life of the city is based on 
Yupik arts and traditions. This includes 


the city museum, Yupik dances, and Native 5 


culture and affairs. 


The same survey revealed the community's attitude 


toward Yup'ik culture and heritage: 


Yupik cultural identity is an important 
component of life in Bethel, for both Native 
and non~Native residents; Yupik culture is 
rated as important by' 75% of those surveyed. 


The main components of this .identity are 
subsistence knowledge, bilingual skills and 
the general knowledge of Yupik history and’ 
customs; * ae : 

Gathering food ‘from the surrounding land 
e+ « « is an important part of life in 


_ to“increase their Yup'ik language skills. 


' e 


Bethel, and participation in these is 


reported by 70% of those surveyed*. .. 8 ( : 


Bethel is a bilingual community: approximately forty 
percent of those surveyed speak and understand the Yup'ik 


language. Both Yup'iks and non-Yup'iks indicated a desire 
9 


Bethel is the regional governmental, commercial, arf 


< 


service center for the region. 


ry 


Approximately 50% of Bethel ts income and: 
employment is associated with the city's 
role as a regional center. ‘ 


Bethel's role as a regional,seat of- govern- 


ment for federal, state and regional agen- v- 


cies accounts for over 50% of employment an 
the city. Public regional agencies .. + 
include the AVCP [Association of Village 
Council Presidents] Housing Progrdm, AVCP 
Manpower Office, Yukon-Kuskokwim Health Cor- 
e . % v- 
Bethel's role as a regional seat of 
government for federal, state and regional 
agencies accounts for over 50% of employment 
in the city. Public regional agencies 
 « « include the AVCP [Association of 
Village Council Presidents] Housing Program, 
AVCP Manpower Office, Yukon- -Kuskokwim Health 
Corporation, Prematernaf Home, Public Health 
Service Hospital, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Kuskokwim Community College, Lower Kuskokwim 
School District and the Alaska Department of 
Health and) Social Services. 


Bethel also serves as the commercial center 
. of’ the region, largely based on fits role as . 
" a transportation center and transshipment 
point for goods. Food, fuel-, gravel and 


va 
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. s 


construction material's are supplied by barge 
from “Seattle and other locations and dis- 
; tributed from Bethel to’ villages in the 


, region. ‘Warehouses and fuel storage tanks 7 
‘ - 4 * to serve eg nee demand are pocatcd in . 
os : Bethel. : : 


. Bethel has a limfted tax base supporting a limited 
’ ie t § : 
amount of services., It depends to a great extent on state ' 


¢ 


;and federal supplemental funds and assistance in providing 


basic community. services. State supported services include 


s ° 


educatjon, health, welfare, road aenebiue on and mainte- 


= é 
nance, and the administration of justice and law enforce-. 
mend. ? ° ; ‘ 

\ - Béthel has urban-like facilities. For example, it has 


. 


an airport that accommodates several regularly scheduled ,_ 


’ jets daily. Private ‘telephones, television, commercial , , 
, : radio, artd electrical services ‘are generally vetienier 


rf 


sewer and Water are available to parts of the community, ” 


we other parts receive‘these services through truck | ‘ 


e 


-pick-up and deiivery: . ; : ‘ : 


From the tc a of a visiting village resident, ’ 
' °° Bethel = a "big town" with sony facilities and services, 
Although ees conveniences are growing, the surrounding. ' 
villages are ese modern and often do not have much in Sohne 
_mon with Bethel. Communication, utilities,’ and transportas 
4, 


tion services. exemplify chess differences. Instead of ? 


private telephones, most village. residents rely on a single - 


JS 


public telephone eentrally located in.the village or “on 
short-wave radio for daily communication. While sewer, 
water, and electrical utilities are available to Bethel 
residents, such services are marginal or non-existent at the 
village level. Bethel as Seventeen aries of paved roads, 
while mdst villages have a single dirt or gravel road con-- 


necting the airstrip with the village. Residents of vil- 


lages along the Kuskokwim river system drive their motor | 


vehicles on the frozen rivers during the winter; during the 


spring, summer, and fall, boat travel becomes a major form 
of transportation. Throughout the entire region, airplanes, 
boats, and snow,machines are the major forms of transpor- 


tation. ’ 


. 


In contrast to Bethel, villagé life revolves around a4 
dominant Yup'ik population where the economy is a mixture of 


subsistence and cash/wage employment. According to one 


ws 


analysis, the economia base in rural Alaska is essentially a 


"collection of a number of family groups which serve as 


semipermanent entities partly because of their proximity to 


X 


subsistence resources but also because of services such as 
education, health, and transportation which ‘have béen pro- 
vided by State or -federal governments."11 : ; 


* 


In most villages, few full-time jobs are’ ‘available. 


Typical full-time jobs include the postmaster, school main- 


- 


tenance man, and airline station agent. Others may operate 
small businesses such gs a dry goods store, a laundry- 


; 
° pas ‘ 


3k 
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an 
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shower-sauna facility, or’ some community related service. 
. . . , ry a 


A large portion of rural, employmept oppor- 
* tunities are seasonal. The major ‘activities 
E providing Seasonal: employment ,. patticularly 
for Nativés,; are commer.cial fishing and fish 
processing. The fishing season generally 
= lasts from two to four months [In the- sum- 
mer.. Government- is. -also a prime source of 
seasonal’ employment. Jobs include ,construc- _ 
tion of BIA. schools, construction of defense — 
facilities, fighting of forest fires, and 
re. security services. Other: seasonal oppor- 
tunities can occur related to private and 
public transportation systems (e.g., unload- . 
ing Barges constructing roads) and tour- 
ism. 12 


The delivery of educational services to villages must 
‘be understood in terms of the socio-cultural and physical 


environment and the infra-structures. About half of the 


t 


village SEnoche examined are located along the Bering Sea 
coast, while the remainder are located inland near or along 
the Kuskokwim River; the villages ,»are 14 to 114 air miles | 
from sepher.. Nine of the ten program sites examined had. 

Se a le ranging from 201 to 454 persons. Often the only 
non- -Yup'iks in the villages ‘are the teachers (and their 
familles ) who reside there ‘only during Ge academic year. 
Yup'ik, is the dentaance Tanguace of communication for ehiide 
ren and adults in aMiatority of. the villages. In other vil- 
lages,, Yup !ik is a ereden inant language for adults, while 
English (often nixed tute Yup'ik words) is the predominant 


language of the children. A typical Yup'ik household con- 


~ 
. 


hm 
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sists\.of the nuclear family and extended family (usually - 
: grandparents). Families live in small rectangular houses 
made of imported wood shipped in through Bethel. : 

A, traditional village council or cityscouncil, or Bou 
act as the governing body for the village. Other general 
community service structures include a all clinic, post 
office, village office (which seuaiiy om the only tele- 
bghers one or two Small dry goods stores, a Moravian or 
Russian Sivtwodox church (or ‘both in the same’ village), pub- 
lic laundry facilities with showers (in only a few'vil- 
lages), and either a eombination state-supported elementary- 
secondary school or a Bureau of, Indian Affairs elementary 
school with a state-financed high school. The schools are 
often the largest buildings in the villages. All villages 
have gravel or dirt airports. 

Prior to 1976, the state-supported schools in the 
seer ceuton were administered from a central office in 
Anchorage. In 1975, the Alaska Legislature created twenty 
one new school districts. The Lower Ruskakwin School Dis- 
trict (created by the legislative mandate) began operating 
as an independent school district in.school year 1976-1977. 
The District's jurisdictional boundary encompasses, forty- 
thousand saieans miles and: twenty-six communities. During 


= i. 
its first year of operation, the District operated schools 


at six sites including Bethel. During its second year, 


2 


ee) 
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three more schools were_added. Today, the District operates 


» < 


elementary schools and high schools in twenty-three villages 


and penn 


‘a 


The District! s central administrative offices are 


ae 


_ located in se ened. where elementary * and secondary enred iment 


is tive latgest. The total district etrollment. in the 1980- 


“¥ 


A¢8ieuch 001 year was ‘1, 795 students; !3 213 high on 
“dents graduated, 14 and nie District eupioyed 180 certified 
teachers. !5 “The District is governed by a nine-member 
Louaenel sencel board, which in the 1980-1981 school year 
éonsisted of seven AlasRa Natives and two non-Natives. The 
board’ is’ ‘the final eauthority for all educational policy 
‘decisions; Kowevery. Sach village with a school has an 
elected advisory school board to the regional school board. 
* There are bilingual programs in all twenty-three 'vil- 
lages as well as Bethel. During the 1980-1981 school year, 
the District identified 1,211 target bilingual students, the 
largest edncenveation being in Bethel elementary and $.econd~ 
ary schools. The language of instruction other than English 
is Central Yup'ik (Eskimo) for all pedinguad prognams 
throughout the District. In the 1980-1981 school ,year, the 
‘Lower Kuskokwim School District programs accounted for ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the state's bilingual budget. 


There are twenty-four high school bilingual programs 


but .only seven elementary programs. Of the ten high schools 
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examined, all offer Yup'ik literacy and culture etasees with 
a majority of the classes treated as an elective course ; 
rather than a required.course of study. In five of the 
seven elementary programs sankned, hex are two primary 
Eskimo programs and three Yup 'ik as_a Second kencucae pro- 
grams. The primary Eskimo program (PEP) is intended for 
students from villages that meet the'A and B- language cate- 
gories of the state guidelines (students who speak exclu- 
sively or predominately Yup'ik at home and school), whereas 
the Yup'ik as a eecand language program is intended for stu- 
dents in language categories C, D, E, and F (including’ stu- 
dents who speak some degree of both English and Yupik 
through those who speak exclusively English). PEP programs 
are transitional bilingual programs, while the Yup'ik as a 
Second Language programs are enrichment or supplemental pro- 
grams. The intent of PEP is to develop functional English 
language users while teaching students in their Native lan- 
guage through third grade; the transition to an all-English 
curriculum is made in the fourth grade. In eNnbeaee, Yup'ik 


as a Second Language programs are intended as a supplement 


to an.all-English curriculum in order to provide students ‘ 


‘with a language experience other than English. Schools with 

PEP also have Yup'ik as a Second Language programs. Where 
Pa : 

PEP is offered, parents and ddvisory &chool board members 


assume that school can begin no other way; parents and advi- 
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sory school board members selecting a Yup'ik*’as a Second 
Language program determine whether it. should be mandatory 


for alk students, an elective, or a mixture of both. 


Chapter III. IMPLEMENTING BILINGUAL EDUCATION REFORM IN THE 
LOWER KUSKOKWIM SCHOOL DISTRICT 


r This chapter deseribes bilingual reform goals and local 
program implementation. Avenough the focus will be on chee’ 
progran approaches and on local japleneneees: pepaneeeive: 
of the implementation process, the information and data 


utilized is a°composite of the research conducted in ten 


Lower Kuskokwim School District bilingual program sites. 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION REFORM GOALS 


A brief discussion of the state's reform goals and the 
Lower Kuskokwim Schoo] @izerict 's goals provides an under- 
standing of how their goals intéract with peal imple- 
menters' goals and intents. 

The Lower Kuskokwim School District's goals are devel- 
oped according to the pieieses outlined in the state's .<, 
administrative regulations. One program planner at the Dis- 


trict's central office outlined the following bilingual edu- 


¢ a 
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cation goal which was presented to the’ regional school board 


during the 1980-1981 school -year: 


Encourage the retention of Yupik culture and 
language and adgpt this. knowledge to present 
day living, Assist the students»to become 

- bilingual and literate’ in both languages and + ‘ 
furthermore to be ‘able to adequatély function 
‘in the language used for instruction in the 
educational program. A child should be 
assisted in learning subsistence. skills for his 
particular area as well as technical skills 
that will help him to ‘sugnent the subsistence 
way of life. He should Tearn to adapt to the 
changing way of life while still retaining his 
language and cultural activities, and take 
advantage of any educational opportunities made 
available to him, ' 


s 
4 


tural programs of education. The language dominance cate- 
gories Set forth in the state bilingual regulations exceed 
the Lau Remedies in one Language cakeagey, namely "students 
who speak English exclugively but whose manner of speaking 
reflects the a structure of another, language,"@ 
ofteh referred to as language Interference. | The state regu- 
athens eenuine program activities in six areas: parent 
community involvement, curri€ulum/instructional, materials 
Mevetoonen: staff jeyenepe cat, district program management 


schedule (implementation), and evaluation. The regulations | 


state that "category A and B students at the primary and... 
intermediate level" must be provided a program that includes 
a "bilingual/bicultural curriculum” or a "transitional 


_ bilingual /bicultural curriculum. "3 StudeRts in the same 


*categories at the secondary heaved have’ three options: a 


"bilingual/bicultural curriculum," a "transitional bilin- 


gual/bicultural curriculum," or a "high intensity language 
training curriculum." Students in eletgerles C and D at ali 
grade levels have four options: *e Neiingualipheattuesl 
curriculum," an."English as a second: language curriculum," a. 
"supplemental English skill and concept development curric- 
ulum," or a "language other than English as a second lan- 
guage curriculum." Lastly, students in category E at all 
grade levels have three alternatives: .an "English as ‘a 
second, language curriculym," a "supplemental English skill 
and concept development curriculum," or a "language ether’ 


than English as a second language curriculum."4+ Beyond these 


program alternatives ‘and their limited definitions, the 


regulations provide no other information regarding specific 


program ,activities; there are. no blueprints in terms of how 
one curricular offering is similar or different from 


another. 
Both federal and state goals aim to rectify education 
inequities and to promote equal educat ional opportunity 


through alternative methods of instruction for students” 


ye 
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whose primary language is other than English. ‘The state 
- - - 
“Goal embraoes additional objectives: . . 


« 


Provide more effective use of both English and 
students’ language, foster more successful 
secondary and higher education careers, facfli- 
tate the obtaining of employment, tend to bring 
about an end to the depreciation of, local 
culture elements and values by the schools, , 
stimulate better communication between the com- 
munity and tHe~schools in solving educational Sa! 
problems, efféct a positive student self image, 
allow genuine options for all students in 
. _ choosing a way of life, and facilitate more 
harmonious relationship etween the student's 
* culture and the nains prada of society. 


The reform measures represent compromises between pro- 
ponents of bilingual programs and those that oppose highly 
specified rules and guidelines concerning curricular, offer- 
{ngs and ieee school operations. The reformers hoped that. 
schools would create positive relationships between teachers 
ho _ and students, alter curricula by incorporating local 

. cultural elements, increase parent-community participation 
in othe séhinols,.and increase student academic achievement 
through a program of instruction that students understood. 


As an many other peeeas2y fnitiathd prograns, the reformers 


“have multiple goaks for bilingual education. 


However, after 1 program plans were designed, sub- _ 
mitted, and approved for implementation and funding by the 
state, plans had to be redesigned at the local level. Those 


implementing the programs began to interact according to 
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‘their own assumptions and intentions as to program pur- 
poses. Ttheve were diverse levels of technical expertise in 
bilingual educations. The perceptions of the various imple- 
menters vari@éd depending upon their roles in the implementa- 


tion process. 
LOCAL PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION - 


. 
Program observations and interviews conducted in ten 


4 


sf ' 
locations reflect essentially three approaches to program 
development, each demonstrating different purposes and prob- 


ay 


lems, each reflecting diverse roles, goals, values of 1068! 
jap teneaeeie: and levels of support for the seegt ane: Dif - 
ferences among the three illustrate the divergent and .gften 
contradictory perceptions of program goals and purposes. 

4 
Although the approaches differ, the underlying purpose of 
each “approach is to maintain Yup'ik language osaaes Each’ 
approach responds to the varied and adatie environment of 
the community and its language characteristics. ic spite of 
_ the many problems encountered, the programs are deemed a 
success from the local perspective, because they reflect 


€ 


aspects of community neéds and aspirations. - 
The remainder of this chapter describes the three ~ 
approaches® to program development found to exist in the 


District and the various perceptions of the programs and 


Ed 


o 


” 
‘ ‘ 


‘problems encountered. . 


. 


- « ~ 
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Transitional enrichment program approach. The primary 
Eskimo program (PEP) pre-dates the Lower Kuskokwim School 


« 


District (1976) and has operated with very little change, 


while other parts of the program for grades four to twelve 


e 


were developed in 1976 and maintained as an enrichment: 


t 


course or as just another course of study. Enrichment 
courses were established to comply with the state's Lau cote 
pliance agreement with the Office of Civil Rights. | 
\ PEP follows a transitional bilingual program approdgh 
for grades kindergarten through three, while grades four 
through twelve follow an enrichment: program approach. 


«. Kindergarten students are taught exclusively in\Yup'ik with 
& - : ". 
one class in English; however in some instances, English may 
ie ry \ rs 
not be a component of the program, because parents deem it 


a 


unnecessary or prefer that. Yup'ik be the only language of 

instruction. Students in the first, secohd, and third 

grades have academic subjects taught ‘in Yup'ik: first and 
. yo ° 


‘ second* graders have one class (about forty to sixty minutes) 


e 


of special instruction in English as a Second Language, 
while third graders have two classes (which is still equiva- 


Lent to about sixty minutes) that cover English grammar” and 


reading:: A team approach tq teaching studentS-+in kinder - 


MATS 


garten to third grade is employed; the team includes two to 


et Rae ee 
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; ' 
three bilingual, uncertified Yup'ik teachers, a shared 


Ce 


‘bilingual aide, and a half- to full-time non-Yup'ik teacher 
for English as a Second Language (ESL). One bilingual. 
teacher explains the teams' efforts to work together: "We 


meet ‘once a week with the ESL teacher to discuss curriculum 
areas eauanE in English and Yup'ik. We try to coordinate 
our teaching efforts."/ Academic subjects in the first 
through’ third grades are taught first in Yup'ik, then a week 
later concepts previously, learned in Yup'ik are repeated in 
English ds students learn English. Students are grouped 
homogeneously according to grade levels rather-than ability 
or interest level (in-PEP). However, depending on the stu- 
dent population by grade, it is not uncommon for two grades 
to be sonbined: : % 

The ESL aL of the program emphasizes English com-* 
sunieation skiibs, ESL curriculum content is based ona 
master book that sueitnes activities for reading, nach, 
science,,language arts, social studies, health, and phonics 
for.grades one chrouah. ehnce. Similarly, the Yup'ik portion 


—— 


of the curriculum is controlled by a master book and a 
a 


resource book utilized by each Yup'ik teacher. -The curric-~- 
ulum content encompasses Yup'ik instruction in grammar, lan- 
guage arts,.social studies, mathematics, science, health, 


creative art, and:‘music. The content of the curriculum 


emphasizes local subsistence activities, environment, and 


history. te utilization of local flora and ‘ion: is an 
essential aspect of the curriculum content. “Also, local 
resource people occasionally provide information er presén- 
tations for Yup'ik classes. ‘The master curriculum book and 


the a book contain detailed.recommended activities 
for each school oy with a- reseen “suggested alternate | 
activities. Bilingual teachers in PEP generally follow the 
, . curriculum guides with some deletions or modifications as 
they deem éhein to be appropriaté. . 

‘ Yup'ik reading and writing are taught in the first 
three grades, despite x Aanived amount of Yup'ik teading 
material for students. Thus, appertunities for sexdiia ar 
Yup'ik are limited, even if shudents are able to,increase 
these skill's. The flexion ty.oF bilingual teachers is 
frequently constrained by tight scheduling of . lasses and, 
their desire to meet, annual curriculum goals. ESL. and 
bilingual teachers have their own classrooms or designated: 
areas. At one program site, a pilingual- teacher_conducts 
classes in: the main building, while the other bilingual | 
teacher holds classes in a separate building due to a lack 
of space in the main building. According to the teachers, 
or arrangement does not, present any problems, except they 
recognize that it does reduce inter-faculty communication. 


At another ete: classrooms are shared with partitions 


dividing necessary space ‘for each teacher. ; 
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neceretng “0 Yup'ik and non~ ae ik teachers, the 


‘enrichment portion of the bilingual program that serves 


« ° 


grades four to twelve ‘is .datended to maintain Yup'ik lan- 
guage usage. The fourth grade ‘is the transition point: 
students taught in Yup'ik in kindergarte through grade 


a 
three shift to an eee academic curriculum with one 


hour of Yup! ik in social Studiesscience. \Generjfally, all‘ 
ws ? 


students in grades ia through eight have Yup'ik as a sup- 


plemental course of study while students in ‘grades nine 
through twelve have Yup'ik as an elective course. Non- 
Yup'ik conti tied teacher instruct the academic aaa 
while the Yup" tk bilingual teachers ae PEP’ er addi- 


tional Yup'ik deschees) instruct Yup'ik anguaae aaa for 


grades four through twelve., For example, at one p ogram 


site, one bilingual teacher instructs kindergarten, Yirst?. 


\ 


and fourth through eighth grades as wellwas a phy, ical edu- 
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cation ees ror grades one througn three, ,and the other 


Yup! {teacher conducts classes for second and third! grades 


and two high school courses. At another site, two addi- 


tional Yup! ‘ik teachers are employed, one toj teach grades 
four through signe, and ene other grades nine through { 
twelve. For grades four through twelve, there is little 


academic coldabdration among ther Yup'ik bilingual teachers : 


“and the non-Yup’ik teachers. Yup'ik aides serve the Yup'ik 


bilingual teachers in various’ capacities, according to the 


district's central‘ office, the ideal role and function of ‘ 
: ; J 
these aides is to assist students and staff, particularly in 


those situations where there are communication difficulties. : | 


* 


A : ‘ 
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Enrichment Maintenance Program Approach. Another pro- 
gram approach operative in the Lower Kuskokwim School Dis- 
trict is an enrichment maintenance program at the high, 


school level. In -this approach, fluent Yup'ik speaking 'stu- 


demts fontinue their study of the, Yup'ik language as a sup- aa 


, plemental’ course at one or eae jevers (nine through 
7 twelve). The Yup'ik language is viéwed as the primary lan Se Pe 
guage of the studénts and, the community, sich English as the ‘ 
_ Sécond language. A majority of the students belong to lan- 3 
‘ auege category B contained ‘in tiie state re ulatigns, i: wee, 


students who speak mostly a langudge ather] than English. but 
also speak some English. “ a : 
Although iioh,-wetoot Yup ‘ik Language’ classes are not 
aes © District policy, usually all students participate 
in the sted at one time av Snother: Advisory ‘school 
boards determine the extent of required Yup'ik ingtruction, 
i.e., content and duration of the program: It is in this 
so. sedeaucanpeoach that local control plays an important role 
_in terms of the acute and extent of the Yup'ik iangdane 


t 


activities. As one, teacher explained ,~"At the dis- * 


4 
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No, ; , 


: . 
ee 1 , = “ 


| | , 
"trict level it is aot mandatory. - . « At the village level, 
dey tenes school board asked that it be an option offered 
Sviey renester see 
At one program site, four Yup'ik language courses are 
otrered: Seudente are grouped according to grade levels, = 
ae. eerie have Yup'ik I, sophomores have Yup'ik II, 
he etc. The,courses are aagne by two uncertified Yup'ik 
_ bilingual teachers. In addition, an Sasa acoureuias. 
history course is taught bilingually in both English and 
‘Yup 'ik. Each class takes forty-five minutes per day. Other 
academic subjects are taught in English with the assistance 
of two bilingual teachers; additional aides assist in Eng- 
lish, aati, science, health, and Title I (ESEA of 1965) 
classes. . . 
At other enrichment watatenanee orgs an sitesy the 
advisory school boards eaquire students to take one or two 
. years of Yup'ik during high school. Of all the "required" 
ene tehneneeabntenancer pauawans: one bilingual program 
appeared to be quite popular with students and positively 
accepted by padonene and parents. The program eayiebed of 
four levels of Yup'ik and an“Alaska geography-history course 
taught by a bilingual teacher and aide. Both courses were , 
integrated into the regular curriculum, and the Yup'ik lan--: 


‘guage course was directed toward maintaining Yup'ik languagé 


usage. All teachers and parents interviewed spoke highly of 


+ pe, 


. the bilingual teacher and felt the bilingual program courses 
ae were important to’ the students' educational experience.’ 

‘ Similarly, the students reported their satisfaction with 
comments suggesting greater understanding of the Yup'ik lan-' 
guage and their Native regional corporation. Séetne the 
1980-1981 school year, the bilingual teacher was selected by 
students as the most popular and admired teacher in the 
school. According to central office staff and other, local 
language experts, the bilingual instructor at this particu- 
lar site is a very capable teacher pecauce of his extensive 
bilingual education experiences and bilingual training. 

Instructionalf methodology for these programs tend to 

‘N focus on communication skills, utilizing oral and written 
exercises ,and a6hivi cies: literacy is stressed in all Yup'ik 
classes. Students are introduced to "local usage differ- 

< eqeadis aeae words are pronounced and wettten differently 

throughout the ‘Yukon-Kuskokwim region (but are still under- 

stood by all Yup'ik speakers). eee guidelines and 
activities for each Yup'ik course are developed by’ ehe 

‘bilingual instructor; if there are .two instructors, usually 

the more experienced one develops the curriculum content. 

Each of the Yup'ik programs have varying secpewsceeetoes 

and course content sppeape late to the various grade levels, - 

so that there is a progression from elementary or beginning 


Yup'ik to advanced Yup'tk. The curriculum variations depend 


4/ 


on the past experience, training, and goals of the bilingual 


teachers. 


Enrichment-Restoration Program Approach. A third 
bilingual approach found in the Lower Kuskokwim School Dis- 
trict is an enrichment dec taneeton program. This is a supe 
plemental, optional vasond language course directed toward 
non-Yup'ik speakers (many of whom are of Yup'#k ancestry). 

The ensiennent restoration program approach has oper- 
ated in parts, of the Lower Kuskokwim School District jenger 
than the other program approaches, not so much by gastos but 
rather due to a change in jurisdictional responsibility for 


t 


the schools: many of them, especially elementary schools, 
were within the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
but recently have become part of the state public school 
system. During the 1970's, village communities were given 
the option to choose which governmental system would be 
responsible for local education. Schools coming within 
state jurisdiction became subject to the same state and fed- 
eral laws as any other subi institution and, nedacdtagia: 
initiated’ bilingual programs according to the state mandate. 

The enrichment restoration approach to bilingual educa- 
tion is a Yup'ik as a Second Language program, offered as an 


elective course for kindergarten through twelfth grade. A 


majority of the students in this program approach haye been 


® 
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-identified as being in state language categories C, D, E, 


and F; a few of the students fit in category B. According 


to-state regulations, the District is required to provide 
one or more of the following options unless a variance has 
been granted by the state Department of Education: a 
bilingual/bicultural ~wuceheutiun an English as a second 
language curriculum, a supplemental English skill and con- 
cept development curriculum, or a language other than Eng- 
lish as a second language curriculum for all grade levels. 
At the elementary levels (kindergarten through eighth - 
grade), students attend Yup "ik language classes for approxi- 
“mately thirty minutes per day, while about Fifty-five 
minutes per day is allotted to the secondary level elective” 
classes. Academic subjects such as math, history, and 
science are conducted in English for all grades (kinder- 
garten through twelfth). Kindergarten through eighth grade 
i students are divided into small groups, depending upon the 
school schedule and student population, while the high 
‘school course is generally taught by a single Yup'ik 
instructor. , | 
Like the bilingual teachers in PEP, Yup'ik teachers in- ; 
athe enrichment restoration bilingual pregrams are not certi- 
fied teachers. Unlike PEP teachers, they work as isolated 


independent units and have little interaction with other 


certified teachers with whom they share students.. Bilingual 


‘«) 
ERIC ay 


by 


aides work with bilingual teachers and function as substi- 
tutes when the Biiiaaual teacher is aaverian ie. Yup'ik . 
classes are treated much like a foreign language offered to . 
non=Yup ' ik speakers, but Yup'ik classes are neither inte- 
grated with the school's activities nor with its language 
department if there is-one. Students are gneuped: by grade 
levels rather than by language ability. Several gradés may 
be combined in order to accommodate all seudaiee who, have 


ta 


registered. Parents of elementary students are COECS of 
the supplemental Yup'ik class,and are requested to advise” 
the school of their ehtidés choice. While students attend 
their Yu'pik class, students not participating in Yup'ik 
remain in their cen ae aise neues At one high school pro- 
gram site, Yup'ik has received little student interest as ° 
evidenced by decreasing student Saco incies since 1978... In 
.the opinion of some District staff, the decrease may be 
attributed in part to former boarding students now at tending 
local village high schools, to the attitude shat Vue tik is 
not a viable language, and to the fact that the bilingual 
instructor is not encouraging student enrollment or creating 
the necessary interest. At the same site, the six high 
school students currently (1980-1981) enrolled in the class 
receive Scie alah aa as well as group instruc- 


tion. Mixed ability grouping is not a serious problem 


because of the low enrollment; if high school classes were 
aad a 


_ 
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large, e.g., twenty to thirty students, variable language 
abilities could become a problem for ae instruction. t 
At the elementary level, instructional*-methodology 
focuses. on oral language development and practice through 
games, Songs oral story telling, pOerey dancing, art work, 
and minimally patterned practice dette: > Simple communica-~ 
tion skills are emphasized rather than literacy skills. 
Although literacy skills are introduced, sean are not 7 
exposed to extensive Yup/ik literature; Yup'ik reading and 
writing skills at all, grade levels are minimal. Until 
recentdy,, bilingual teachers, particularly in the elementary 
grades, have had no appropriate curriculum materials except 
those made by themselves. During the 1980-1981 school year, 
some curriculum materials were being developed, referred to 
as the WRRC never aie; which are general guidelines for 
teaching concepts in Yupik. Unlike the PEP curriculum 
guide, these guidelines are not a step by step program of 
activities with extensive options; instead, they.list 
instructional activities within broad cureteulay concepts. 
The’ bilingual teachers use the WRRC guidelines Meh nodifi- 
cations and adjustments; restructuring ranges. from changing 
evenenes and sequences of the curriculum to deleting 
inappropriate elements. , " 


The district office program director asserts that. "the 


most difficult problem is no materials."2 One reason that 


developed by WRRC were, "too easy" for village students, 


, 


‘ en 


there are so few materials lies in the difficulties encoun; 


. 


tered in attempting to develop one set of materials for difr 
fering situations. For example, the initial materials 
S 


while the game materials were "too difficult" for non- 
is ‘ 


village students. The director notes: "So we try to add 


; 
flexibility for teachers, but teachers can't adapt materials 


due to their limited abilities. Even to adapt the literacy 


part, some don't have a high literacy level to adapt mate- 


rials."19 This seems to be particularly true in the enrich- 
ment restoration programs; these teachers appear to require 
more guidance’ in developing program goals, curriculum mate- 
rials, and instructional methodologies compared to bilingual 


instructors in the other two program approaches. 


-» . Scheduling Yup'ik language classes did not appear to be 


a problem for the elementary level bilingual programs, since — 


classes were conducted every day of the week. However, at 
several high school program sites, bilingual teachers 
reported scheduling peenieus: Not all students were able to 
participate, because they were required to be either in a 


Title I class or in some other elective class being offered 


: concurrently with ‘the Yup'ik course. Although the District 


superintendent "“consider{s] bilingual to be an integral part 
of the school,"!1 bilingual Peecners fee) that their exclu- 


sion from the scheduling process represents a lack of com- - 


a 


( 


mitment or interest in their programs. One*teacher states: 
"Seems my Yup'ik class is still a separate class, because . oP 


I'm not a part of the process for developing the schedule of . 


classes."12 . : . 
“Village classrooms are often, matic Typically, high 
school Siesetoon space is shared among “all faculty, whi Le at 
elementary levels, ,bilingual lasses are held in separate 
areas. At the largest elementary school observed, the 
kindergarten through second grade classroom is in the main 
school building, while grades three through eight are. 
divided between two'rooms, one in the main school building, 
the other in an old building without running water or eens 
rooms --frequently without Hanttorial naintegance. : 
. Although each program approach described is implemented 
differently, each suffers from the lack of adequate bilin-. 
gual education training for beta Yupik and’ non-Yup' ik’ 
teachers ; inadequate materials, sspenmully for iteracy 
development; lack of clear instructions regarding the PEP 
student transition from Yup'ik to English instruction; lack 


of clear goals and direction for the diverse progrdm 


requirements dictated by the students' language needs; and 


lack of criteria for measuring success. In practice, ‘the ; 
program approaches suggest that program activities depend on 
the students! language situation; the bilingual education , 


experience and background of the teachers and principals; 


’ 


a 


oO oe . - 
~ and the social, cultural and political context of the com- 
munity. a : 


, Me t x 
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*' Teaching Staff Perceptions. Teachers play a critical 


role in the implementation of rural education programs in 


Alaska. They. are the primary means for introducing and, 
often, institutionalizing sdiieatbonal innovation. The dif- 
ferent perceptions among teachers regarding the bilingual 
program’ affect its:deésign and execution. Many ‘non-Yup'ik 
teachers view the Spougran as an important and integral part 
of the daily process of scuesbing SruaentS: , They explain 
that it's difficult to separate the sdingual program from 
other curricukum, because bilingual .activities occur daily 
throughout the school, and dual language ube {is not to be 


discouraged, indeed encouraged by. the use of bilingual aides 


Ls 
He 


x 


to assist in communication matters. : 


It's [the bilingual program] an integral part 

of the school because it's part of each stu-. 

dents' curriculum each term and we, certified 
* teachers, agree it's important. 


a 
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The bilingual program is an -integral part of 
the school. The program is continued through 
all levels and plays a certain role in all sub- 
jects ,taught and makes certified teachers aware 
[that Yupik is employed] to supplement the Eng- 
lish language curriculum, 


It's the reality of dealing with a bilingual 
school. 


*~ 


A simt‘lar view,* held by some pon-Yup'ik teachers, was 
‘ ‘é 
that*the program did not go far enough: Yup'ik shold be’ 


oe emphasized more throughout all grades--perhaps half a day of 


7 ao Yup'ik and half a day of English; to provide relevant, educae 
2 tion to village students, it must address and involve the 


daily problems of village living which includes api cetive 


aie 


a - Yup'ik language usage. Although aware of the ‘theory that . 
bilingual programs retard the intellectual development of 
te students in English, the teachers felt that-if students 
ve 7 utilized ‘both English and Yup'ik at an early age and con- 
* tinued:dual language learning, students would not fall 
behind in school. ~ The teachers' experiences indicate that 


° s % 1 


when information is translated into Yup'ik, particularly at 


"e ry 


* the- oeeneel level, students have ‘fewer problems. under - 


‘s + 


standing complex concepts. They can spend ten .to fifteen 
mEHUbES explaining a. concept to students in “English without 


success; a bilingual teacher or aide who explains the con- 
? “ 


Gener roreees shy in half the time with far. greater success. 


' Most bilingua] teachers view the program aS an oppor- 
« ay = = . . 
tunity’ for personal and professional growth, as well as a 


legitimate method for contributing to community ‘education 


sc 
* needs. For example, some bilingual teachers have been 


€ 


involved with the District's program since its inception 
vot - t 
because of their desire to work with children in their com- 


‘munity. The opportunity for stableyemployment in a com- 


i. t 


/ 
munity environment conducive to their, personad and profes- 


sional growth:is an important incentive for their continued - 


a” 


‘relationship with the school's program. . , 


* “I thought it was a good opportunity to teach, ' 


using my language and made me think I would be 
teaching children. I thought the job would be 
beneficial to the kids and not just to me. It 
is also a stable position (a good job). Also, 
it provided a chance to stay in the village to 
help the people. '6 


When I was in school I was slow in learning 
because of language differences. Now I know 
bilingual education helps a lot, and the kids 
can learn faster by using two languages. 


I enjoy teaching.. I like it because I enjoy 
the students and I enjoy helping them.1/ ~ 
Other non-Yup'ik speaking staff Supieia tHat their role 

as instructors of English provide them with new teaching - 
opportunities--a challenging role in educating elementary 
students. They feel teaching English to Yup'ik dominant 
sattaven is visibly rewarding: after only half jean of 
teaching English, results were apparent. This is not _ by 
that the students had become proficient in English, but 
rather that progress was definitely visible. Students 
developed English vocabularies and learned simple sentences 
at the elementary level (kindergarten through third grade)., 
On the other hand, teachers se the junior and sénior high 
school levels*found students! English language a 


to be severely lacking, interfering with intellectual devel- 


_ - ‘ 
opment in.othey subject areas...! They Spent. more time on os 
teaching English skills ana less time teaching etree impor - 

tant subjects. + = ) 


e 
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Some non-Yup'ik teacher's have a strong,.desire to assist 


» 


in the development of a truly bilingual ma fit enance program 


é 
«? 


with their own Toles dimintshing as err Yup'ik teach- 
ers from the community take theirs place. In an attempt to ° 


address problems associated with bilingualism, some teachers 


have designed or redesigned the all-English portion of the 
curriculum so that it complements the Yup'ik program, par- oe 
ticularly at the elementary and junior high sehool levels; °« 
teachers indicated that they could-do more if: ene central 
office provided additiqnal advice and preven (mn rank of 


the problem at the .village level is related ‘eo. lack “oF 


knowledge: "T don't have a good idea as to how my portion m 


‘ a" 


[ESL] is supposed ta function.".18 _ a 


ony Yup'ik bilingual teachers and certified non- Yup'ik 
». 
teachers in ‘all programs expressed frustration in trying to 


LY 


develop language competencies in Yup'ik and English - They 
cite a variety of reasons, ranging from a° lack of teaching 


naterials, inadeauate understanding of program agate and = * 


expected results, and inadequate professional pecopeentek 


for teaching.in a bilingual school; others cite a lack of 
3 


+. 


appropriate teaching guides and materials at the various 
: ; ; 


grade levels, particularly for students learning Yup'ik in 


a vad 


$ 


“lack of Curri Cua uih aides and materials and the need for: 


, oe a 


the, enrichment maintenance and restoration programs. 


2 . : . . 
To teach four years‘of Yupik .. . is difficult 
due to.limited materials. Although there are °’- 
_ more materials, it's not éomparable to English 
’ [curriculum materials]. 7: Loar ar 


\ w 
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Elementary grade maps ik teachers express their PEIDners as a 


, 


sddvttonai staffs a = 
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One thing I don't “understands is what we are 
suppoSe to do from grade to grade. For. 
example, I let the-seventh and eighth graders 
use the micro-records, because I don't know 
what else to do .+.. . What to teach at dif-— 
ferent grade levels has been difficult. Also, 
there is such a Variation in abilities in one 
‘grade group that thirty minutes is Pnsurr tes ent ; 
time.for individualization.20 ‘ 
Too many students and not enough staff.' [Mixed 
ability grouping] is difficult to ‘deal with ef- 
fectively. For example, - ‘in one class there are 
non- -Yupik speakers, some that can understand. 

but can't speak Yupik, and some that can 
understand with Limited vocabulary and. verbal ' 
skills. We _vreally need teachers for each 

group. ; ° 

A central officer administrator dcknowledges. the need for 


additional curriculum materials: 


és It has been frusttating to’ develop progr’ams 
2. . It's alot better now but not ideal. 
It's still very frustrating, because there-'s 
not enough materials. For example, this is one 
” reason there is a lack of interest dn the 
{enrichment restoration program approach]. 
Also, bilingual staff are not treated as pro- 
_fessional staff. ~Some feel what they are anena 
is not doing any good. 22 


“dents. Teachers contend that field 


r 


. - 


"| Almast all bilingual teachers involved in the various 
programs have restructured, changed, modified, even deleted 
the few program materials available which they sanutdened 
inappropriate for prounent ores For example, sateriats 


recently developed by consultants aré not being used in.the 


transitional enrichment program (PEP), because the instruc- 
. ‘* 


,etors state that the materials -have to be reviewed and ana- 


lyzed to determine their "fitness." Nor are these materials 


being used in high school enrichment maintenance programs 


because the materials are “too element , 


y" for the stu- 3 


eo tEng materials er 


eine away from the established curriculum, and shuvenne com-* 


° e 


plain about the interruption in their regular Yup'ik les- 
sons. ‘District office administrators recognize that the 
materials may be too easy or inappropriate for particular 


v 


programs; they do not expect the schools to impYement these 


_matertals. If any of the materials are implemented, it will 


probably be those parts that can be integrated into existing. 
program acvivrkies. 

| Another. group of Yup’ ik -and certified non-Yup'ik teach- 
ers cite a lack’*of adequate ‘program specification as the 
primary cause of their frustration in implementing Sie pro- 
grams. , ligaehers desire greater overall. specification and 
guidance in terms of curriculum, teaching nethods, and 


a 


directives relating to the “goals and objectives of the pro- 


q - 


~ 


ry 
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° gram. Teachers in the enrichment program approach state: 
o 
= The bilingual ‘pfogram and the whole shoot suf - 
fers from lack of guidance from the district 


‘ level.@ . 
_I have no paapiedse about LKSD's bilingual 
goals, except that we must get the students to 
learn all the words in our lesson’s. 


It would, be helpful if-{central office] gave 
more directions to the principals, teachers, 
and bilingual teachers. 


s 
re 


Teacherg in the transitional program (PEP) have spe¢ific 
‘ problems relating to reading, English comprehension, and the 


transiti'on from Yup'ik to English curriculum. Comments by 


. 


some teacherS indicdte that there is little interaction 


Fad 


. 


: a | 
» "  *  &rative offices. 


« ’ » 
A siayor shottcoming when the 
- was designed is that there's 
for it. The present reading 
phonics. So in spelling and 


between the various program sites and the central adminis~ - 


‘ 
w 


bilingual program 

no reading program 
program emphasizes 
reading’ out loud 


they are very good, but the .bilingual reading 
. program doesn't emphasize comprehension. ~° Thus, 
a when I get them in reading, it is tough to 
obtain good comprefiension. °6 _ : 


. The. sputek at the third grade is ‘too abrupt and 
7 quick, There needs to.be more coordination 
betweeg the subject ar@as with Yupik in grades 


Z ‘ one to four.¢@/ : . 


Some of these teachers pecogneze the Limited’ aces 
4 


> for seddents to practice Yup'ik speaking and wetting skills 


in grades four to eight with an all-English curriculum 


s 


. ¢ 
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taught by non-Yup'ik teachers. Similarly, at the high 
school level, the emphasis on English limits the opportuni- 
ties for continued Yup'ik language development. For 
example, opportunities for translating academic course mate- 
rial either orally or in written form are rare. Thus, the 


% 
perennial question of "how much Yup'ik and how much ESL?" 


concerns teachers attempting to reach a balance in achieving 
dual language proficiency. Most non-Yup'ik teachers agree. 
that both English and Yup'ik are desirable, but due to their 
lack of experience and knowledge of Yup'ik bilingual pro- 
grams, they feel‘ the central office ought .to provide greater 
guidance, particularly by clearly specifying the transition 
from a Vsti “0 English curriculum, , 

“still anothew group describes their problems in terms 


2 


of inadequate training to teach ina piTiaqual situation, 


‘particularly where the communities' dominant language is a 

Yup'ik. Two subgroups emerge: Yup 'ik and non-Yup'ik -teach- 

ers, each with different training needs. Both of these 

teachers agree that more should be done to improve program 

effectiveness--specifically, more training. | 
Formal teacher training efforts have been. beneficial 

for bilingual teachers. It has informed them of teaching 


methods, improved their general knowledge of the subjects 


taught in Yup'ik, and developed their self-confidence. 
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I can present lessons better with more knowl- 
edge in approaching lessons and with different 
re teaching methods.¢ 
It has helped to develop confidence in our own 
skills and abilities.2? 


os t 


Bilingual teachers indicate a need for additional training 
in the following areas: methodologies for teaching Yup'‘ik 
reading and the natural sciences, theory and practice of 
curriculum development, and effective classroom management 
practices. ihey alse suggest that future teacher training 
consider the following three elements: practice teaching 
with clinical supervision, selecting course instructors who 
are not so ethnocentric in their presentations, and 
increasing contact time with the instructor of record Cas 
Seaweed. eo his eo ae os , J 


Change to make semester classes longer rather 
‘ ; . than shorter. Subjects are taught too fast 
Ph Instead of a facilitator, I would like 
the real instructor to come. We don't get 
prdper instruction with a facilitator. 20. 


e 
4 


Similar requests for teacher training are made by non-Yup'ik 

teachers who are eager to make education a more daeeeesetng: 
«motivating, and challenging experience, primarily in the 

’ transitional and enrichment maintenance approaches. These’ 
. teachers, typically are in Sonmunueies where Yup! ik is the 


predominant language; their problems stem from inadequate 


) 


s 


oF 


knowledge about language learning and the language differ- 


ences that contribute to second language learning. 


\ 


7 


The kids aren't very expressive in either lan- 
guage. Our [teachers'] big failure between 


"English and Yupik is writing is different. 


{For example,] how are Yupik sentences and 
paragraph structuring different from English?>' 


A few teachers have an out-of-print pamphlet entitled 


4 


"Teacher's: Guide for Teaching English to Native Children" 


which informs them of some of the differences between the 


Yup'ik and English languages. They suggest that each certi- 


fied teacher hired by the District receive a copy of the. 


pamphlet, because it's frequently reported that students are 


learning Yup'ik but not English. English courses need to be 


refined for both elementary and secondary students. - 


. 


We need’a stronger English program. We are 
doing better in_the Yupik program than in Eng- 
lish presently. : ; ~ 
Students aren't functional in English outside 
the village and Bethél. I can pick out about 
five kids who are functional. Lack of English 
would prevent them from getting jobs. 

A real problem is to get them to use English, 
because they are surrounded by: Yupik speaking 


kids and people.me And there is no pian to train 


fourth, fifth, and sixth grade teachers for 
English as a Second Language which is really 
needed. There needs to be an inservice for 
English as a Second Language techniques- 


“: Some teachers attribute English acquisition difficul- 
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ties to characteristics of the Yup'ik language. Use of 
traditional teaching methods to overcome these characteris- 


tics has met with variable success. 


In eagliet.” bbe problems are traced to Yupik 
language characteristics. For examplé, sexual 
pronouns she and he are confused, indefinite 
prepositions don't exist in Yupik, irregular 
verbs don't-exist. In Yupik, verbs are uni- 
form. We try to remedy these problems by 
appropriate instructional techniques, for 
example, work on increasing vocabulary, or work 
on verbs or prepositions.? 


English as a Second-Language addresses these 
[improper English usage] problems with drills. 
I don't know if drills-help. I still see and 
hear high_school students use the wrong pronoun 
(she-he) .36 

Some ‘teachers report that increased training in Yup'ik 


language and culture would facilitate their teaching Yup'ik 


students; an understanding of the students! background 


(Yup'ik communication techniques, values, customs) is impor- 


tant fto effective teaching. This knowledge could alter 
their teaching methods and increase student hempeehension 
and ultimate achievement. It has been seggested that éol- 
laborative teaching effotts between certified teachers and 
piiinqual teachers and aes would be effective. ( 
~- « 
Problems encountered in teaching English stem not only 


from lamguage differences but alse cultural differences. 


According to one teacher: : , 


‘git 


1 


The main‘problem is expression. To express 
they are afraid to make mistakes. I think it's 
cultural. When you pick on students to respond 
singularly it is abysmal. It's cultural_not to 
advance informatiaqn like westerners do.: 


sr 


“The same teacher notes a difference in instructional 


4 


approach used by Yup'ik and non-Yup'ik teachers. Positive 
and negative reinforcement tied to learning differ between 
Yup'ik and non-Yup'ik cultures; many of the teaching methods 
employed by Non-Yup'ik teachers are counterproductive as a 
result of these cultural differences. A successful 
bilingual instructional method does not attempt to change 
the traditional Yup'ik mode of learning. = 
The program isn't conceived to culturally e 
change kids at all. For example, the way {the 
Yup'ik teacher] operates in class in eliciting 
responses. He teaches different than the way I 
have been trained. The traditional Yupik way > 
of learning is observation. [He] writes the 


correct answer on the_board without telling, 
anyone they are wrong. 


ny 
wa 


Another high school teacher attributes the different English 
language skills of Students to the relationship developed 


= om 
between teachers and their students. 


Most students here fall below grade level in 
English. The gifted [students] seem to be good 
in English and above grade level and seem com- 
fortable in English. Comfortable meaning 
they're expressive in English, vocabulary and ‘ 
grammar are used correctly, they interact spon- 

taneously without delay. A lot.of it is feel- 


' 


it 


ing confident in using English ‘and conf idence 
in the teacher. 

A small number of teachers consider the bilingual pro- 
gram as a vehicle for achieving non-bilingual goals. One 
teacher felt the proorey provided an opportunity to teach at 
the ueneneary level. Several felt the program served a 
political purpose: it enhanced public relations between the 
central office and the school's Yup'ik constitutents. Still 
another group viewed the program as a waste of time and 
ioneys they assert that the program interferes with regular 
clisses. One bilingual beacon wensered that the attitude 
and behavior of other non-bilingual teachers and the princi- | 
pal contributed to her desire to resign. There was little 
interaction or staff support for her program; "They just 
don'ts care about Yupik."40 

In theory, the three approaches to bilingual program , 
" development are a success. Although most observers and par-' 
‘tdeipants in the enrichment restoration program soueosen 
agree that such approach does not” en joy the same amount of 
"success" as the other two approaches, program designers 
: consider it a success from a political perspective:y each 
new program develops politically within the community's 
unique language and socio-political contexts. However, in 
practice, a balanced learning experience is not being 
realized, because both Yup'ik and non-Yup'ik teachers empha- 


size only their portion of .the education agenda. The result 
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. 
fs that students, do not become equally proficient in two, 
languages. Students learn through ‘non-verbal communication 
cues which language is ‘important; as previously stated, stu- 
dents spend less sad. tess time in Yup'ik language classes as 
they progress from kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

The District's general plan is designed to be flexible 
with few explicit implementation directives; it encourages 
local program development for students in A and B language 
categories. The plan sets forth the following objectives 
for schools with eight or more students in kindergarten 


through third grades participating ‘in the transitional 


. 


_enrichment program approach (PEP). 


, Students will learn basic educational concepts 
: and skills: ing their dominant language; 


... «Students will acquire and maintain skills 
in thé Native Language and use those skills 
whenever needed for understanding concepts that — 
are not grasped in English. 


-Students will learn the English vocabulary 
for concepts they have learned in Yupik. 


-Students will -learn from an integrated and 
articulated curriculum with appropriate content 
_ based on local needs. : - 

: . . .At least one (1) certified teacher from 
each site will receive training in ESL [English 
as a Second Language] strategies and will dis- 
siminate [sic] information so acquired to other 
staff members. é ; 


The expected outcomes for these objectives include: 


Acquisition of basic educational concepts 
Acquisition of Native language skills 


Acquisition of skills necessary for transition 
into curriculum taught in English 


Students will develop positive self-image 


Participating students will show increased gain 
fin language arts as measured by language arts 
component of CTBS [California Test of Basic 
Skills].*¢ 


«“ 


° 


According to some non-Yup'ik teachers, a key probiem is’, 
effective implementation of the third expeeted outcome. 
English reading skills and language Soupeenenston, whether: 
written or spoken, are frequently below expected mace level 
and affect students' ability to learn academic concepts, and 
skills. ei Lingual beakers explain that students may seem 
to progress slowly academically because they are constantly 


mentally translating information from English to Yup'ik then 
from Yup'ik to English. The bilingual teachers cay ctnis: te 
natural, because English is a Pabeign danguage to the stu- 
dents; non-Yup" ik teachers must recognize and accept this 
fact. Even if non-Yup'ik teachers reach this level of 
understanding, they do net Ries how to address the problem; 
they look to the District office for guidance. In the 
absénce of guidelines or directives, some local program 


implementers fill the void with a variety of soluttions, such 
» ‘ , 


as teacher-developed, high-interest, low-vocabulary reading 


* 


' . 
’ 


at ‘ 


cr 


activities; and _additionad english bang ge-patterned pees 


i : tice drills. ° Others cont inue to empiley traditional reading 


- ‘i i 


Apractices. - ° . Si aye \. : 
7 


Students categorized as A orfB, who: are not in -a PEP 
; _ mee, : 
program have two alternatives, depending on whether they 


" previously participated in PEP. The 1980-1981 District's : 


a Plan of Service provides: 7 


~ ; : Pe 


a 


—s For a school with eight or “more A-or 8 stu- 

: - dents, the District will provide a program for 
” maintaining Yupik Language Skills’ in grades .-° , 

sl “4-12 for students who have peer tcanare in 

Pte .p..43 
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This.is the*only documentation which states that a Yup'ik 


language course is required where a PEP exists. 


\ : st -- ' 
we _ | For all A and B students exclusive of those | | 
‘covered in [the above alternative], the local | 
ASB [Advisory ScRool Board] will. determine 

whether and to what extent a Yupik rie ad : 
course will be available.® 


~ r : 
This option allows each local advisory school board where a 


PEP does not exist to det#rmine ‘the need for a Yup'ik lan- 


” , an 
. 


guage course. However, in practice, all advisory school ue 
boards decide whether or not to’ have a program. 

Both alternatives allow schools to establish aia 
pment fa intenance or an enrichment restoration program. ' , 
BEG aUSe: expected sie Nae are not spectfied for either P | 


i sateeriaclve., aoced implementers (teachers, parents, and 


s 


N a 


. 


‘At 


“t 
° 
ON 
r 


principals). determine what program should be paptepenne and 
how. The District office does enpeet a school to use spe- 
cific materials, €.g-, a Yupik Eskimo Geannae book, a Yupik - 
Orthography book, -or shee aaberiats developed by consult- 
S ants. “The second program alternative mentioned above has no 
planned activities outline; local buat eneneene are permitted 


to determine what .to do.and what the results’ ought to be. 
‘Whether: or not a.prodgram is established, the District's 
\ 


‘ 
e 


plan requires:. ’ 


All A and B students will be assisted in 
required subject areas by the availability of 
bilingual aides or instructors. 
r of 
. 4 + 


For students that .do not participate in the PEP program, the 


plan notes: - 


‘ I ‘s ’ . » 

\ Each ASB [Advisory School Board] will determine 
for its school whether and to what extent a 
Yupik language course will be offered to C, -D, 
E and F students. 


‘ 


THe intent of these ASB initiated programs is to increase 
. ' = ‘ . 
vale oral and literacy skills -of participating students in 


kindergarten through grade pie e 
The flexibility: of 3 dic District! Ss plan encourages | ~ 
adaptation;.it presents opportunities for local involvement 


in program devélopment. Many interpretations are permi&ted 


as to the ultimate proqram design. However, the varying 


.% ; . 


perceptions of the local participants all reflect continued 


Yup'ik language usage while ‘learning English. Individuals 
; ay * 3 
become frustrated with: program-results if these perceptions 


are not realized. 


The flexibility permitted by the District phan 


f 


increases the chances that local interpretation will vary 

: os i 
from individual to individual and school to school. Consen- 
sus on goals becomes more difficult to, achieve, particularly 


considering the independent nature of individuals*working in 


‘ 


: seats iiiace schools. Recent state regulations have 
increased loc’al control at the village level and accelerated 
, decentralization of decision mak ange A "highly decentral- 
ized" and "highly segmented” system of school operations has 


been created in the Lower: wuskokwiw School District. 


wt 
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Administration and School Board Perceptions. Other 
important acrOrs in the implement ation precens aie tude the 
principal, eneeal administrative staff, and schveol boards 


= (both the regional and maces advisory boards). However, 


» 


school administrators “and eehool boards are more concerned 


° - 


* with management issues, fiscal accountability, and general 


overall school maintenance problems than with the day-to-day © 


implementation of educational policy. Among the current 


“ issues consuming the time and efforts of the administrative 
* e . « 


staff and regional school board are the Bureau of Indian 
- 


__@ 
ERIC 


Affairs' proposed transfer of thinty-eight schools ‘to state. 
jurisdiction, twenty of which are within the Lower Kuskokwim 
School District; a pending lawsuit for’ $18. million involving 
school construction cost -overruns; and housing for teachers 
throughout ‘the District. ‘ : 

As an example-of shifting priorities at the administra- 
tive level, after the state jenaeenene of education and 
Of fice of Civil Rights reached Sonsenens on a memorandum of 
agreement, the superintendent's major responsibility became 
the construction of twenty village high schools. These’ con- 
struction projects deprived him oft the time needed to attend 
to his educational responsibilities. “Effective for the 
1981-1982 school year, the superintendent has revised the 


organizational structure of the central office to allow more 


time to be spentdon an integrative approach to curriculum 


Jd 


development activities and instructional delivery. 
The superintendent states that continuing -problem areas 

ing lude "Lack of Coiitngual ]-<oertculun materials... ,. . true 

acceptance of bilingual education by non-Y uaa staff ... . 


more leadership at.,the District level."47\ While recognizing 


a 
- 


these needs-on the one hand, the superintendent also notes 
the political considerations: "the regional board has never 


» 


said what they want to accomplish with bilingual programs. 


. e : . ’ 
' 
s 
ef . 
7 ¥ 
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* 


e 


Therefore, the goals are not specified. We leave that-up to 


. 


the local school boards. "48 


« 


Unlike the regional school board, advisory school 
boards are actively involved with the programs. Advisoxy 
.school board members at all program’sites support bilin- 


gualism in various degrees, primarily because they. want stu- J 


al . 


~ dents to retain use of the Yup'ik language and to understand 
Yup'ik culture in the context of social and cultural change. 
. 1 


Some advisory school boards view the’ ilingual program: 


s 
€ 


as an integral. part of increasing academic skills. 


, ; I see bilingual education as a oy for students 
to comprehend concepts taught in English where 
Yupik {8 used to explain English concepts ‘and 
° : ; ideas. 7 : 
We need the program for people to learn here. ~ 2 
When most kids start school the kids speak 
mainly Yupik. 


° 


Supporters of this perspective suggest that the program | 


ta 


contributes significantly to the cultural identity of stu- 


dents and is a critical factor in’ pfoducing more effective” 
_ ‘community members. ee ‘ - 


v4 


Without the bilingual program the school would 
: ; be diffement. The school would be oriented 
. , . ‘toward an €nglish only curriculum.>!* 
$ : ° : 
Learning Yupik values and customs is the main 
goal [of the program] .°¢ 


No more Yupik education... might: result tw” ‘y 
the loss of identity among students. > ' ‘s 


“4 _ Some advisory school board members teport that the bilingual , 


; re ; 
program increases ‘school attendance and prevent student 


dropout by providing culturally and linguistically relevant 
course offerings. Other: advisory school boards use the pro- 
gram as a source of employment for local residents. n com- 
munities where «jobs are scarce, the program is: ape: to 
receive less consideration regarding how it may be improved 
or integrated with other school activities than as a con- 
tribution: toe the local @ash economy; .the program's activi- 


ties and development often hinge onthe job security of a 


’ é 


od 


yoingte individual, the bilingual teacher. 


At several.sites, the bilingual program has raised 
advisory school board concern as to whether’ it adversely 
4 . 8 . 


e i 


; : -affects students. One member reports the source and* nature 


€ 


~ » 
of this concern: . 


‘ At the elementary tevel they should be teaching 

all subjects-in English. Some teacher told me 

if the kids learn in Yup'ik first it could.ruin. ‘ 

the child's life. . .:. [Although]. we don't ; 

want kids to forget the culture, I think now we 

—_ shouldn't have;cultural heritage at the high 
school. : 


. 


© 


e 
‘ 


. Another adyisory school board member’ at a different site 
reported a similar concern: a non-Yup'ik teacher attributed 


the reason for students not learning English to the bilin- 


; gual program interfering with other learning; more time 


e 


. ",ought to be allocated to English lessons and less or none to 
e¢ . ’ » 


- *a ) 
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Yup'ik. Naturally, advisory school boards as well as 
Ven * i a . s 


, > . 
“parents become confused. = 


2 


- Unlike the school boards and District office staff, 


most principals are responsible not only for the daily oper- 


2 


ation af schools but also “pee as many as seven 


classes per day. Thus, the timé a principal-teacher is able 


to spend as an administrator is limited. The few principals 


who do not teach have the necessary time to develop the 


bilingual programs; unfortunately, however, it appears that 
the “more time available to principals (especially those who 


do not teach), the less they allocate to the bilingual pro- 
: my 
gram. The reasons given are many, but all suggest that the 


e 


bilingual program is an unimportant program, certainly not a 
priority. r~ . 


a Program sites with dynamic interaction between’ 


principal-teachers and teachers (program planning, 


"supervised" teaching activities, roviding opportunities 
for teacher growth, eiiabonative problem solving, open re- 
porting and discussions with staff and school boards) ex- 
‘perience areatek paeaece satisfaction and "SUCCESS": 

Several principals were not only interested in eff e@tive 
school management, but were attempt ing to dears the Yup' ik 
language; this appears to strengthen the relationship 


\ 


‘between the villagé community and the principal. 


“ The main complaint of principals is that bilingual 
“ ~ ‘ 
o- , : 
“+ . : my 
ERIC Ko. 3 


ste 


inservice training activities (requiring staff - 

the village for two or three days at a timeY during 
the school year interferes with the students" education. 
Although training is recognized ‘as an important and neces- 
sary element of increased teacher effectiveness, principals, 
as well as others, consider the school's responsibilities to 
the children. According to the District, office, principals 
are expected to deal with these problems independently; if 
there are emergencies or special problems that the principal 
euanot handle, then a District office staff member travels 
86 the school to assist. There is very little contact 
between the superintendent in Bethel and the siincipals in 
the villages. Some principals‘consider this a blessing, 

, because it reduces the bureaucratic dlenaid> placed upon .them 
by the ‘District office. Other. seine pais perceive eed 
much" contact as a reflection on their abilities; aiaudien 
may “discourage principals from seeking programmatic 
Assistance. . 


In summary, most school administrators and school board 


members support ‘the programs in varying degrees. A few are 


concerned ‘about the possible adverse effects ‘of a ote 


program on students. Some savleeey Sehool boards. view the 
program as a means for retaining students in school, while 
" . 5 eo « 


others consider it an integral part of the education 


process. Although most principals support the program, . 


“= 


7; 


eajeral view it as just another special program that must be 
: aa & 


dealt with somehow. © — . 
Ne ‘ . ‘ . 
Parents' and Students' Perceptions. According to state 


bilingual educdtion policy, parent and community participa- 


» 


tion in the program:‘is not only encouraged but is required. 


Therefore, it is important to consider their} perspective. of 


the school's bilingual program. According’ 0 proponents of 


parent-community SRVOT NOMEN the .dégree/to which the school 
system is a community, institution, i.e.,.the extent to which 
the sehiel symbolizes. the community! Ss identity and values, 

reflects the extent of community involvement. School activ- 
ities which meet the approval of the community are not ques- 


. 


tioned, whereas those activities which evoke opposition are 


frequently altered or eliminated. ‘For example, at one pro- 
gram site mo school activity can compete with religious 


obligations, holidays, and celebrations, no matter how 


importart the activity. The church is an important prior- 


church aus honihys Because non-Yup'ik teachers are essen- 
tially viewed as outsiders by the village communities, these 
peyenens have little power to change community authority 
structures. This _ unsettling for a few of these teachers 


and reverses what its considered "normal" in their terms; 


° 


they are the niioet ties in the conmuniiy. : 


{ty, and the school must consider its role as subordinate to 


. 


‘parents indicated that they would assist in the program if 
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Many parents consider bilingual programs as a means to 


increase their children's Yup'ik skills; the coal of the 
programs, is to maintain the Yup'ik ianguace and preserve 
traditional Eskimo lifestyle. If the program were to termi- 
nate, sose.AaKents would contact their legislative sepree 


entattiyes in an attempt to "Keep the program going." Most 
% i ; 


requested, 


_ 


Some students have similar views of the program goals. 


e 


think the Yup'ik class helps preserve the 
culture and language. 


Yup'ik is Lapereant so we don't lose our Yup'ik 
language. 


} 


” ‘ 


+ 


They feel the program to be sufficiently important that a “ 


Yup'ik literacy class should be "a required course for, 


graduation.">7., Others perceive the program as a way to 
enhance their careers" "J think it's important for other ~ 


students to take the Yup'ik class. Later on in life; Yup'ik> 


$ 


could help them in their jobs."°8 / : 


t 


’ Some parents view the program as a means to obtain 


- 


spoyaeae cas interpreters in a rapidly changing environment 


with substantially greater village and regional Native cor- 
porate activity, oil and ‘Ge exploration, and development of 


fish resources. Some sanenies proudly remark. that the pro- 


gram is a success because students who become literate are - - 
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able to participate in Bible readings-+written in Yup'ik 


Other evidence of success includes good grades on report 
happy disoost tion (few complaints’ about 


cards, students! 


i] 
their Yup'ik itesess ease and camfort of students _speaking 
Yup ik in and out, of. schog@l (as compared t'o chelt educa~ 

. r 


Bureau of Indian Affairs schools 
punished 


tional experiences in the 
be ashamed of, indeed, 
observations of improved 


where ey were bane to 
parents' 
amo.ng their children, €.g., | 


for speaking Yup' ik), sand 


Yup'ik speaking abilities 
increased vocabulary, correct pronunciation, and proper 
"It's fun:-to work on 
"T 


geiainwisic 
Most: students Saaey Yup'ik class: 
Yup'ik_ words."2? Others enjoy particular aebiytttes: 
t.60. The: ‘students heen. 
abidity to analyze their 


ie 


A 


enjoy the crossword puzzles the mos 
confident in the Yup "1k teachers! 

"E The teachers ] seem to» know where 

shine a weekly 


< 
Yup'ik panguege problems: 
"61 Another student 


J need help with Yup! ik. 
journal is the best method for developing literacy Skills: 
Some parents did not. know what the program goals were, 


indeed they were unaware the bilingual program even 
program opera- 


"smooth" 


is due in part to 
ms 
issues generally are not a 
is based 


7 existed. This 
tion; sducati onal processes and 
matter of discussion’ in *a community whose economy 
‘Subsistence activities are, more important 


on subsid’tence. . 
to:the existence of the community than educational, matters 


, 


? 


"a 
y . 


e 


a 


Ines is. not to say that nes are apucheenes but Baenee to 


{llustrate that, on a daily basis, the process of cducation 


i 


is not a criticial sneeun. . — 


In summary, the perceptions of parents and students 


- reflect their identity with the program for various 


. Feasons. There is considerable agreement on the generals 


This division of the literature into three competing con- 


goal of maintaining the language and culture through formal 
instruction in the school’s. Parents ine ait concerned so 
much with how the program is implemented as they are in 
maintaining the program's operation. They consider their 
role in the program as one of support and occasional assist- 


ance; beyond that, program implementation is’ left to the 


teachers and administrators. 


° 


Chapter. IV. THREE VIEWS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


The “literature review presented in this chapter is y 


divided into three sections: , implementation as an organiza- 


tional management process, implementation as a political 
process, and implementation as an evolutionary process. 
cepts of implementation is® not intended to imply that they 
are mutually exclusive, but ,rather to identify their dom- 


2 S 


{nate themes. The PEuCE SEU reviewed in each sect.ton 
™ . % . 


\ 


¢ 


emphasizes a particular view of the implementation process. 


4 


IMPLEMENTATION AS AN ORGANIZATIONAL MANAGEMENT PROCESS 


e t 


@ 


Implementation problems are a result of organizational 


management 


problems. This chapter emphasizes the inter- 


? 
action between policy implementation and managing ‘change in 


7 


organizations--change that ultimately will affect the social 


policy implementatipn. It is submitted that an overlap | 


exists between political and organizational influences 


impacting policy outcomes; however, the literature in this  ' 


chapter emphasizes the impact of organizational management 


d 


upon social policy implementation. 


Elmore's essay! on social program implementation models 


< 


illustrates that understanding the workings of an organiza- 


tion contributes‘to our knowledge of the implementation 
process and enables ts to deal more effectively with imple- 


mentation problems; knowledge of organi {onal behavior is 


« 


< 


réquired For implementation analysis. “He proposes four con- 


ceptual models for analyzing the implemen ation process. 


The four models provide a "common ‘sense e planation’ for 


implementation failures. "and each explanation emphasizes, 


different features of the implementation process. 


7 


, 


n2 ” 


The systems manayement model treats ‘organiza- . 
tions as value-maximizing units and views ye 


‘ 


(¢) 


ERIC 


implementation as an ordered, goal-directed , . 
activity. The bureaucratic process model 

, emphasizes the roles of discretion and routine 
in organizational behavior and views implemen- 


: tation’ as a process of continually controlling 


discretion and changing routinee The organiza- 
tional development model treats:the needs of 
individuals for participation and commitment as 
paramount and views implementation as a process 
in which implementors shape policies and claim 
them as their own. The cenflict and bargaining 
model treats organizations as arenas of con- 
flict and views implementation as a bargaining 
process in which the participants converge ,on 
temporary solutions but no stable“result i 
ever reached. | 


Pressman and Wildavsky- (1973), Moore (1978) ,~Mechling j 


(1978), Murphy (1974), and Pesso (1278) agree with ‘Elmore's 


contention that-the krow ledge of how organizations function 


{s central to any ‘meaningful analysis of the implemest ation 

process. ‘ / 
Jeffrey be Pressman's and Aaron: B. ui ddaveky/s study of 

the Economic Daveiopnent Administration attributés its ° aia - 


-~ 


ures to interorganizational problems where what seemed to be 
"simple and straightforward is really complex ena con- @ 


voluted."4 The researchers ascribe the primary implementa- : 


tion problems to changing actors, diverse perspectives, 


2 


[and] multiple Glearances"? among the three levels of 
government, thereby contributing to numerous delays, ‘cost 


overfuns, and; ultimately, poor performance results. so, 
Mark H. Moore reaches similar conclusions in his 
assessment, of the United. States Drug Enforcement Administra- 
~ 


“ 


- 
*‘ “must address - 
: r) coy a bd - , 
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- ge ~ » . 
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tion's inability to implement a Pplam for reducing the supply . 


of drugs in illicit markets... Moore 4onceludes that the key 


implementation problem is.that no centralized authority | 


- * 


*, existed to make thase organtzit Lona] ia required to . ? 


bes 


implement the drug eeauetien pbanc "It is possible that the 


prot lene Cof —— were the inevitable result of — 


“ej Z .7 


; J o* 
jsston. "6 ae , - 
; : ~~”, 
Jerry unas found ‘that implementation Bonen can 
4 ) i . = ‘ 


ccur even if there te centralized suthority; war! def ined » 


pe toareaess sand measurable ‘outcomes.7 ‘New York City' s 


"Environmental Fotection Loeney s (EPA) implementation prob- 
lems were due to yhat Mechling called Ke eohnt call uncertainty . 


° 


The problems resulted foot , ' 


‘ 


OF 


e 


“tyternal conf ifet. a8 
P portty makers' Lack ‘of knowledge Sof the technical aspects of 


EPA? s operatigns coupled with an ineffective communication 


system, “1. . / ; . 


‘Elmore's conceptual models ‘offer a directional orienta- 
& ‘ 


tidh that organizations may -follow; Whereas Jerome 1. 


. 


.- . x) 
Munphy's study of the pind ial Title, V (sttengtheging state 


education bureaucracies) of the Elementary: and Seeondary’ . 


4 
ry ;‘ . . . 


. Education Act of 1965 discusses 


* 


a.basic prdéblem of all; 


organizations: reform directed towaed organization change 
H o*e e PF 


the enduring attributes of .qgrganizations: 
.traditions, norms, and standard operating pro- 

\ cedures; subunits with conflicting goals and 
expansionary tendencies; a preoccupation with , 
pressing short-term problems; search procedures ° 
that accept solutions that are good: enough 
rather than optimal; and activities eee jout- 
live. their usefulness, 


ae , 
e . . 
’ 
’ . 


a _ Supporting Elmore's basic contention, Murphy's analysis sug- 


: ’* gests that intra- organizational | behavior in policy implemen - 


v 


> 
Lon scan provide insight as to how and why : p ieles ” are ' 
» 
implemented. 


3 


” ie & “$inatly Tana Pesso' s study goes further in offering \ 
suggestions ECE controlling tha behavior of individuals ‘in a . ‘ 


social service: organization; 10 she focuses on aspects of 
f ® 


comtrol and accaunt ability in the implementation process. 
However, her study. ae limited in a POEn in terms’ of the 


.. size of the ee oe analyzed as worl as. the interrela- 
+ . : ™ 


tionship enone the various jevels of government. She gon- 


cludes that the. most, effective method for acnseving contro 
A «@ 
", . and accountability, is for top management ‘to closely super- 


‘vise aaiavie cia cannot be a a specified by rules 


’ 


and~ Regutertone. 


a a The aopEzcaeaey for "pol ioythplenentation analysis from 


x ; ° 


Elmore's perspective is that there’ are seqanizational 


Factors ~ associated with poor policy results, factors such as % : 


‘spite tines eoecdieess copula Uakions, cena ‘and 


capabilities. These factors do not differ in. the context of 


°° 
* 


4 


. ; : : . . 
education policy considerations. Education policy analyses 
_ of the implementation process dnd onveomes must consider 


these erg ontesr tone. factors which. .impact policy direc 
‘ i “+ 
tives. The association of ‘organizational factors with: 


, 


social policy implementation is5. therefore, one major -para-~ 


meter for analyzing education policy outcomes. : 
, ‘ “. : 


IMPLEMENTATION AS AN EVOLUTIONARY PROCESS 


Py 


Successful policy’ implementation is an evolving | 44 


process; adaptative processes and learning are fundagental 


r oe 


‘to réaching ceetred program outeonies. ~ Berman (1978) 

McLaughlin- (1976), Farrar, DeSanctis and Cohen (1978), ae —e 
Majone ahd Wildavsky (1979) ‘contend that implementation is 

an evolutionary process | ere coneAnWoUs ‘adjustments, 


modifications, and adaptat ons in the execution of apolicy** - 4 


: . - 
. . an’ * 


“where “the environmental context plays a central role in the ° 
« 


yo. ? 


policy, outcome. . a 
° ° Paul Berman argues that implementation problems arise 


from the rélationship between the poltcy and the Institu- 


tional context. !1 , Milbrey W. “McLaughlin ‘shar és Berman's 


x t ‘ 


implementation perspectives .in, her observations ‘of two- open 


classroom penieerest2 she “found ‘tha 


¢ 


. Where implementation was suc essful, and where 
- significant change in parti =Paee attitudes, 


. 


2 


skits “and .behay tor dccurred, a&mplementation 
was Characterized by a process of mutual- adap- 
ie tation in which project goals and methods were’. , 
ag modified ,to suit. the needs and’ interests of, 
a participants and in which, participants ‘changed 
; to meet the nequirements of the project. 


» 


McLaughlin discovered ‘that mutual adaptation is essen- 


7 * 


tially a learning process “fin a conducive environment. She 
found three strategiés critical to ‘successful program imple- 


mentation: -local materials developmént, staff training, and 
. Ns o¢ ¥ 


“adaptive planning including frequent staff meetings. !4 


these strategies: "individual Peaen eng and development-- 
— \ 7 ‘ e 
development mast appropiate to the user and to the insti- 


,tutional Setting." !> She concludes that “the process of 


mute al adaptation Ra iia a learning process" 16 


a, 
Sagas ae. program implementers. on 
Concurring wien Berman: and McLaughlin, ‘Giandonenico 


. 


ny 


| Majone ‘and Aaron Wildavsky°indicate that Gmolenantacton is a 


process of learning ‘and-adapting to'a policy-with its par- — 
. ° - ° 
_ ticipants and program’ development's as part of an evolution- ° 


. 


* ary’ process.?'7 “Attainment of a goal... . is a unitary 


process or procedure, not a’ double process of setting the me 


goal and then. devising dn Taplementeetsn plan. "18 ‘policy 


t 


implementation is a process of continuously transforming. 
policy, ideas into actions: which affeet the objectives and 


2 “8 . 
the resources simyltaneously. ‘yo 


. 2° . ate” F rd 
™ ' ¢ 
2 ‘ . s Zz , t Ps 
‘ \ . 
( rn en a: 
So S86 , 
& > eo4 , b “ 


» e ‘ ~, 
' Furthermore, she‘ found one common element central to all . + 


A) 


It is not policy design but redesign that goes 
on most of the time, Who. is to say, then, 
whether implementatfon consists of altering 
objectives to correspond, with available | 
resources or Of, mobilizing* new resources to Mom? 
: accomplish old objectives? Indeed, it is often” 
D \ the case that old patterns of behavior are 
: P retrospectively rationalized 4. . . to fit new 
~ .* * notions of gy PE OpEnate en pectiver [footnote < 

f omitted]. . . . 

; ‘ : a 7 ‘ ; ‘2 “ 


. . € . é< sh . 
This view of implementation allows policy to. be developed by 


= the implementer and the implementer's: behavior to be 


directed by the policy requirements. Parerespareay incen- 
tives, éoneensus on goals, individual” autonomy, and commit-* - 


ment to the policy by the implementers: are anpOeesnt factors 
r - . in successful policy : Inplememt ation. 2. - 


‘ 
' Based “pen their’ examination of Experience Based Career 


v 1 


“Education oroyrans, Eleanor Farrar, John DeSanctis and 


David K.. Cohen offer a more complex interpretation of this * 


view. si Implementation is viewed as a mu ti - lateral process 


wngte , the local perspective is emphasized. ; . . : 


From the center, the pee tpheEs is a colléction 

*  * of hurdles and obstacles blocking the federal 
government's programs, plans, and priorities. 
But .at the periphery, the center's programs, - 

plans, and priorities are’ a minor distractton ° 

in a riot ,of competing ‘concerns: immediate 
agreements, responsibilities, and on-going 
relationships. . . . At° the center, the imple- 
mentati OM program | may -be "viewed as a linear of 
bi-lateral process; but at the local: level, the * A 

- implementation,is experienced daily, as a mul ti- 4 . 


lateral process. 2 


i 


. 
“os - eo . 7] ‘ 
- ‘ * - 
: ay ar 82 


: - | dea , 
| awe 
| : The researchers, identify ae: factors thgat impact implemen- — 
tation outeones (1) federal faaevat téns are introduced to 


° . Me 


an environment that is politically ‘and sociologically 
diverse and poorly. organized; (2) varying notions are held 
as to whe purposed of eaueatrens and-(3) the organizational 
structure of cea, gener alt) charactérized as "highly 


4 decentralized" and thighiy segmeUety pronctes varying 


conditions for "implement ation to Fouetan: n 23. 


a 
. 


The muiti-lat‘eral view of implementation provides a 


.mone complex explanation for why programs implemented under 
v : ’ : « ° , 
a common policy at a locations have varying outcomes. 
tec ‘ ie : . ge 


5 ae Not ‘only are local ‘goals and agendas important . 
‘for an understanding of how'a federal program 

is implemented at the local sthool district 
level, but-these local dynamics provide a com- 
plex view of, ‘implementation at the periphery of 
the federal R&D system. Local history, the 
political) context, regional factors, various 

role groups, and- individual actors all. play, 
parts-in determining implementation. © Artd most ‘ 
of the action and interaction are at the local 
level. . 7 . : 


“Fe 


\ ‘ 

‘ © @ - ' 
While there will be commonalities in ‘individual 
amd group interests in different program sites, _ 
we sRould expect that ‘local pecularities, and 
the interaction of goals with this context, 

» will Sparencee wide diversity in implementa- 
tion. 1% ' ‘ % 8 


. . . - , d 
The significance $€ ents perspective is to demonstrate : 


P how such ,factors as regionaY, political ‘and sociological . 


° 


. 
- Poa ‘ me 
. 


diversity, local ideas about the purposes of education, and 


the fragmented nature: of school organizations relate to the. 
‘ 


‘4 


an development , and ultimate, realization of program goals. 
rt ’ a a * : - 
Closer examimation of program executidn at. the local level 


: ‘ 


+ reveals additional, factors: the extent of local participa- 
tion, program’ incentives for local participation, provision 


for individual aut onomy and growth, and+ evidence: of comhite 


ment to the program. ‘Based on “hese findings, education 
ou, 2 we 


_ policy implementation analysis. must consider these various 


factors in order %o gain a clearer understanding as to how 
: ‘ ~ \ ‘ “s 


programs are administereds 


a _ 
— IMPLEMENTATION AS_A_ POLITICAL PROCESS 
9 . Ge ° Of 


a 2 ee oe 


o ‘ - = 7 ; ¢ 
. Other researchers and social] scientists attribute 
implementation failures to politics. Proponents of this : 


- « 


at . ix Pr. i : 
theory illustrate the impact of politics on:social policy ' 


( ‘implementation at two levels: the guideline development 
process and thé ‘enactment of statutory provisions for pro- 


\ \ 4 
% gram development. In Yoth cases, implementation problems 


“ aa characterized by conflict ‘and bargaining among key 


TS actors. "Implemehtation is... a struggle over the reali-. 


. 


zation of ideas ."°? : . ‘ ") ri 


A. In their conceptual analysis .of the many \ forms and. ' 7 
functions of*guidelines andeathe multiplici y of actors 


‘ ‘ . 
o s . . 4 ‘s 4 Wed 
oS 


~ 


e 


ry - i : 


‘ 
, > ' 


- involved in guideline preparations Francine Rabinovitz, 
ra 


Jeffrey. L. Pressman and Martin Rein found that "guidelines 


canot impose consistency, rationality, dnd calm on an 


environment that lacks these qualities."26 They note that 
‘if laws are ambiguous or highly controversial, then it is 
t 33 ‘ a 
probable that their implementation will continue. to. display 


similar gharacteristics. : ‘ : 

, Implementation, becomes an attempt, to reconcile 

w three potentially conflicting imperatives: 
What is legally required; what’ is rationally 
defensible in the minds, of the administrators, 
and what is politically feasible to-attract 
agreement among the contending parties maveng a * 
sHaRe. in the outcome. ‘ 


« 


° 


4 


They concjude "No easy solution ‘is available to the dilemma” 


ae” a excessive statutory specificity and excessive 


preeauceaete discretion. 28 - oe _ : 


. Altman. and Sapo sky “(19787 -ORoW RM Peden € 1976); 


necowean (1976), and Derthick (1976), illustrate the implemen- 


mS 


abhor problems which result’ when guidelines are the primary 


; 
vehicle to monvey program implement atign yet are unworkable 


2 ° * 
’ 


‘ 


poses of the law are vague and ambiguous, , (2) the program is 
highly wontroversial, or (3) the interrelationships among 


individuals and organizations tnvolved in #dministering ‘the 


‘ r 
due to one or more of the following factors: "(1) the pur-, 7 , 


program are uistable. Poor results, extended costs, ,and , 
‘ “, : me = 
"7*delays in ‘program execution are a résult:in each casé. ‘- 
~ - oa an . . o 
= el J — * 
. ° , } ; s ‘ Zz . 
: ae . iy ~ , 


Drew Altman's. and Harvey M. Sapolsky's analysis of the 
ee development of the Health Maintenance Organiza- 
tion Ret of 1973 concludes that the gunienies aeypieaes 
attempted to maintain the integrity of the applicable stat- 
ute under circumstances where the law was Clear in’ purpose 
but highly controversial, and where the deeceeiationshiee 
were not stable. As in the legislative process, the guide- 
line developers had to compromise the intent of the l'aw in 

%. order to secure, agreement. from key actor's. 29 


In a similar situation involving the “Model cities pro- 


gram, Lawrence D. Brown and Bernard J. Frieden argue Teac 


~ ; 
,due to the vaguenfss of the law, guideline writers found a 


‘ 4 


sf ntmper of possible interpretations. « The primary goal was to 


“operationally define ee program Boo uves Gave WiTheut 


asucp lng local control. 730 , ge ** : ca 
Guidelines were issued in the. Model Cities pro- 
F . ‘gram for the usual yéasons: some federal con- 


trols on local behavior were thought necessary 
and local officials needed to be clear, about~ 

what they.were. Yet the politics of the Model 
Cities guidelines process often.prevented them 
from meeting either.the federal need for con- 
trol.or the local need for guidance. 


> 


In the education sphere, Eleanor Farrar McGowan studied 


“a 


the implementation of a contract agreement between the _. 


National Institute of Education (NIE) and four regional edu- 
cational laboratoties to develop and operate innovative shigh 
: < ; 2 


+ 


« 


school programs meen combined work siperecnce and academic 


* 


learning. 32 She concluded that the resulting srobiens were 


due both to ance quene ideas avout what the education anevas: 


v 


tion was and to NIE! s aveeane. to: gain Controd of ee 
imp lewent ation through -guidelines. 33 Guidelines played a 


significant but unsuccessful role invcattempting to organize 

; x 

program implementation rationally and systematically. / 
deral 


Martha Derthick's Sone lustons with reference to f 
ogectal services guidelines, ave similar to those of McGowan, 


Brown, and Frieden, 24 After several attempts to GEve oe 


» 


f- : ‘workable regulations, Derthick notes that the single reason 
- each revision failed was that the “guidelines did. not fuls-: 


“ : they their most ‘elemental functions. They failed to tell 


. 
. 


federal regional officials and state officials what was 


expected of ithem, and to do so. fn an intelligible way, so as 
to serve the social purposes embodied cacene eu, "35 rages: 
- quate definition of social services in, both the ,statute and. 
guidelimes made it cuposeubie to determine what services ° 
could be purchased with’ federal de Larss 
peo These studies demonstrate thé problems, that occur when 
, " political interests influence the content of gdidelines 
directing diverse social services. In each case, guidelines 
WET expect (to serve the important rune wien. of Brovednng 


t s 


program direction and Inf luencing resource, ‘alocat Lon, 


’ 


& _ ambiguous, unclear, and highly Soe iversoas guided taee: born 


. 
ra & 


; * A 2 oe ; ¢ 
som 

r e s e ° . 

‘ ret e — ; . et 
.Y . oe i ra 
Q 
« 3: 
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‘ * . ca 


~ 


of the political process contributed to poor policy 


results. The inference for education is that guideline 


directives as a factor in policy analysis is essential in ., 


determining policy outcomes. 


While these studies emphasize problems related to 
guidelines, Bardach (1977), Bailey and Mosher (1968), and 
Murphy, (1971) demonstrate similar implement ation problems 


when statutory provisions are unworkable. Eugene Bardach 
, contends that the implementation of the Uantermdn-Petris- 


Short Act, 36 a mental health reform provision, was ,dominated 
* by’ political considerations involving bargaining and persua- 
sion among its printipal actors. He describes implementa- 


ea of mental health reform as political tactics of inter- 


vention in-an attempt to administer the Act as legislatively 


There were numerous attempts to’ alter the intent 


t a 


fabendede 


of the Act sursng its faptenentat ton, however the legislator 


who introduced the original bill continued’ to oversee its 
. - 
in enue to maintain She Act's integrity. Bardach 


legislative intesucaties as "fixing the game. 


enactment 


fh 


depicts his 


' Stephen K. Bailey's and Edith K. Mosher's detailed < 


_— ‘ - -f 


. study37\ describes the kinds of prdblems',encountered by Ene 
hele I 


United btates Office of Education in administerin 


be the -EXementary and Secondary Education Act o 1965. It 


4 se : ’ Fi 
is not, an implementation study iin the’ same sense that the 


ny 


others its findings, are ‘relevan The 


e 


are; 


¢ 


however, 


, 

.. : F : 

~~ ut ? J . ‘ . 
‘ ’ 


pf 


at 
“ 


problems in administering Title I were mainly organizational 


: . ‘. ‘ & * . 
. and political, Bailey and Mosher ascribe the problem of 
formulating and enforcing regulations: to a tight time ° 


schedule, an understaffed office undergoing reorganization, 


and continues demands from, Various interest groups and 


4 


Congressional committees for clarification, Another problem 


"2 


was’ measuring how Title I improved the academic performance 


f : 

of pareterpering children 98 Various explanations were ' 
SMe? oe 

given: “inappropriate measur eme t, 


about- what actually helps ‘poor children improve —_— — , 


inadequate knowledge 


’ 


* wadentiealiy: and poor. implementation of programs at the 


.lodal’ level. oe 7 


In a more ‘recent~analysis of Title I, -Jerome T. Murphy 


argues that implemen¥ation problems were due to. politics. 


‘The primary problem was the dispersion of .power among three oe 
levels of government, the local unit being ultimately ¢ 
responsible \for carrying out ‘the program. 
fn 3 : é . - 
- 4 The primary cause . . . is political.. The 7 c 
~ 2 2 federal system=-with its dispersion of power. 
. and control--nOt only permits but encourages, 
the evasion and dilution of federal reform,’. ° 
‘making it nearly impossible for the féderal 
administratot to. impose program priorities; 
’ .  ” those’ not diluted by Congressional interven- m 
‘ : tion,-can be ignored ~ ‘state and local . ns: 
implementation. , e ‘ ’ es 
: ) 
ee4 ; ; 
: Murphy suggests that "institutt ona lized Spacer vals tg \ 7. 
forces" be-est’ablished at the. ‘loeal level’ in order to make 
¢ ‘ ue 
ae system mote responsive to the sees of pdor children, ‘ 


89 


and that tmproved management and evaluation skills be pro- 
vided at the ‘federal and state levels. Social scientists | 
eyeetort ing implementation problems to politics: ‘suggest that: 
such factors as .the expertise of the Sdmindtst rabies staff 
execut Tyg the policy and consensus among the principal 

actors on the intent of the law are critical to the resource 
roe aon of. the program ang its ultimate direction. 
Aéeordiagly. education poliley analysis must include examina- 
tion of the clarity and seepoee oe he peices to be imple-, 


mented as well as the expertise of the staff utilized im the. 


. 


Pee 4 
interpretation dnd administration of the policy.*°+ ~Ff 


"This brief review of the various theories of social 


’ = 
' o 


pertey implementation provides competing. analytic founda- a 


eons for inve'stigat ing and analyzing Capdenshvabion. prob- 
~, 
lems associated with Alaska's bilingual’ education policy. 


. 
\ ° : \ 


Chapter V- THE CASE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION IMPLEMENTATION 


” 


- 
oa . 


< 4 
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In this chapter, the three perspectives ‘of ‘social 
policy implementation’. are sited: to analyze the Lower - 
Kusicokwim School District pPTAgual education implementation 
processes ‘and to”explain why a single policy produces a 


diversity of results. The chapter is divided into’ three 


"to change éstablished noe customs, habits,,or orgah- 


s 


90 
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sectipns: Lower Kuskokwim School District implementation as 


+ . 


an organi ational management process, an evolutionary pro- 


cess, and a xical process. ; 
’ ry ’ . 7 ee : “A 
LKSD ‘IMPLEMENTATION AS AN ORGANIZATIONAL MANAGEMENT PROCESS *' 
: “Little evidence was found in the ten bilingual programs’ 


. 
> * ° e 


examined in the Lower Kuskokwim School District (LKSD) df 


implementation being an organizational management proeess-- 


the first view of implementation presented: in. Chapter IV. 


The literature on organizational management emphasizes the’ 


. ‘ 


impact of ‘organizational a aie aie management on Roane 


outcomes; wd observations of LKSD! s bilingual education shoes Z 


. 
. 


grams indicate: that erotica were not due to organi zal tones 


structure or management. .Problems arqee, not in attempting 


ad . e . * 


. A 
ization, but rather in- attempting to specify the, goals, sub- 
goals, and | purposes of the program, ‘the: various ‘ids truction- 
al antnodategies. ane the expected si coones: ‘Thus, the 

organizational management - theory ‘does not sdequately | explain 


~ 


{ 
implementation of ‘tne District's -bilingual “phoaoanl: 


, 


LKSD's operational style resembles a bureaucratic 
organizational mode consisting of a hierarchical authority’ 


’ t % . 
SEDUCEUBE: with.the central manager being, the superinten- 
dent who supervises subordinates ' behavior" and ‘adjusts ae 

I a 
organizational activities according Po general. management oe 


‘ >” ~ 
’ 


ie 


procedures and policies ‘set by the state or regional school 


board. 


to delegate decision.making and responsibilities among 


The District's approach to school administration is 


. 


& 


various units that exercise relatively strgng authority’ and 
. 1 ~ 


control over specific tasks ang activities. For examp 


e 


the District's area administrators and program directo 


‘nave specific tasks, responsibilities’, ‘and ‘au hority t 
‘ ‘ 2. ‘ 
of amend proposed program site. activities an 


requests. Ifdeed, as the District continuds to xserve 


le, ° 


rs 


¢ 
o veto 
mM 


* 


an 


~ 
increasing number of village sites, administrators find it 


’ 


increasingly difficult to conduct on-site monitoring activi- 


ties (due primarily to geographic. and efivironmental, condi - 


e » 


“tions) and tend to rely on their veto power, particularly 


e . 


aver the budget, to-:maintain, program control. 


“Early in the spring of: 


x 


‘board reorganized administrative responsibilities for 
e 7 "6 . . 
1981-1982 school year in order to develop a 
\ wong a ee | 


ship ‘among the principals, program directors, and the 


with the education process at two levels: first, the 
: ’ , : _ } 


superintendent iss to become involved in the daily oper 


‘ ¥ —~°* «| 


of the schools, and, secon to act as an instrd 
. . “, * ry 
is consisten | 


al leader.’ The reorganization 


- gionalyschool board's instructional and sy ica g 


established during the 1980-1981 school year: 


‘ 


1981, the LKSD regional school 


| 
closer oe ion--: 


uper- 


Lo ; : 1 
intendent, and to promote the superintendent's interac io 


is 


ations 


etion- 


’ 


, 


. 
* , 
. yv % . 
. z * 
. t 
- e 
. ¥ * 
+ ’ 


Vs Core curriculum that addresses specific subject 
areas, learner outcomes, and monitoring deSign. 
arn Teacher orientation for newly certified staff’ as 
24 _to the District's pit Tosephyy, VOreCNS es and 
to: : cultural-language factors. 
‘ Caréer ladder that addresses djeveloument of the 
‘ . entire staff from custodians to administrators and 
‘ ineludes an annual plan of, inservice training. . 
4, Adéquate teacher housing as determined by a task 
: force and advisory school boards. 


tifying career opportunities, colleges, universi- 
ties, training institutions, and financial aid. 
Review of graduation requirements for, adequacy. 
Strengthening bilingual education through imple- 
méntation of a language development program and 
cooperation with the federal Bureau of -Indj an 
Affairs. 

8. Positive self- image among students by ineorpora- — 
tig Native culture as an integral part of the 
curriculum, counseling, ‘and staff development . 

9% “Magnet” school development for advanced and’ 
alternative programs ‘on a voluntary basis. - 

10. Training to meet identified needs. : 
we 


NO 
. 


° ‘6 s 


‘ é 


The reorganization, illustrated on the following page, 
¢ Xv . 


‘ 


creates five subdivisions with, equal access to the superin- 


» 4 


tendent. Each subdivision has a discrete function with 


specific respdmsibilities. The first subdivision (General 
Supgort Services) is directed by an assistant superintendent 
and enicanpaons == ran anee as management matters the Dis- 

tr The next three subdivisions are divestes by’ area. 
sdninretestors equivalent in rank to principats: but wea 
more power and authority. Two of the area administrators: 
function as middle, level administrative coordinators working 


with the uncertified iceman aie while the superin- 


tendent acts as the :third area administrative coordinator “| 
a ? - 


“ o 
. « 


Counseling to assist high school students in iden-- 


7 


ae 


e” ; 
2 Office of the Superintendent : 
‘ 68 : Superincendent y 
. Administrative Assistant 
School Liatson 
4 a Direcesr of Curriculum 
‘ * ° 
t a 
General Support - Area « Area Area . 
. Services Administration Administration Administration 
Assistant ~] uUnic A Unit B Superintendent 
: Superintendent - Unic C 
sty _ 
2 Uncertificated Uncertif icated Certificated 
a = Principal- Principal- Principals 


Teachers ‘Teachers 


‘Yeachers & , 
aldes 


f we ; Vocational 
' : 3 ; ‘ “ Education 


feachers &" 

* aides 
Bilingual Special 
Education Education 

, 


Educational Support 
Services 


‘Assistant 
Super int endent 


Special Med la 
Programs Center 


~ t ot 
re Orga Son of lower Kuskokwim School District in 1981-82 . - 
. - ¢ 
7 ’ Par ie ; “e 
oe sf i 2 ¢ 
naire - ; 9 . 
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ty 


“ 


’ 


Pa 
— 
- 


« , 


' tendent acts as the third area administrative coordinator 


& 


e 


working With certified principals. The last subdiviston 
(Educational Support Services) is directed. by’ another 
assistant superintendent who supervises directors of federal 


and state categorical aid programs such as vocational, 


¢ 


bilingual, ang special education; media Services; and other 


spectal programs. ‘ ‘ \ 


t : ‘ 7 
Each program director supervises a stati that varies in 
S 


“number rroMne to twélve. Within the “super iptendent s 


office chee are ee administrators: Fan administr 


a 
of 


« 
tive assistant who . orks with the advisory scl 901 aula and 


responds to Orier assignments specified by thet} superintend-" 


Be 


anes a schoo! ij alson sinintevcaver who works Cl .osely with 


the ge penineeean ‘and principals to facilitatel District, . 


“state, and nationwide programs; and a director : curriculum 


who is responsible for curriculum planning, development, and 


» 


implement at ion. 
4 


4 
' y 
3 

‘ 


‘ 
Osi tees Taresess sites with.the assistance of 


« 


xy 


dinat.ors al main functions are to “conduct Yangua’ e “ ¥ 


"assessments and on-site language training. In sclrool year 


1980-1981, District administrators negotiated the transfer. 


rials development center in Bethel, aianka. /Fae\be eet 


two eee: mae center previded curriéulum materials “and 


. % 
mee " = | 


| 
7 
Pica 2 ioy | . ; 


wre 
wns 


s 


training to LKSD bilingual staff, but because of declining 
federal financial support, the Bureau of Indian Affairs had 
decided to terminate it. Its staff ‘now reports directly to 
the pi iteguel program director. The role of the center did 


not change Sepa ta aane it calle to provide bilingual 


. 


materials and training to both state and federally supported 


schools with bilingual programs. In addition to supervising, 
4 © ° 


the center's icicle the bilingual director is respon- 
sieie for arranging ‘bilingual teacher an determining 


ene curriculdn needs of each program site, ‘responding to 


budget requesf¥s by assistant superintendents. and state 


agencies, interacting with avinedpal-teachers on program 
requirements, ,responding tosclarification or information 
requests by the regional and advisory school boards, submit- 
ting annual plans of service and reports to the state, and 
responding to requests. froin the superintendent's office. 

~ This is not a comprehensive list of the. director's duties, 


but it reflects the ea and variety of i j 


- ties of* the BOS EELOMY 2 
ms 
: ” A i { ' 
ee ee five subdivisions under ‘the superintendent, It 
. 


The. reorganization has not changed the ae and func- . 


has prim rily redireéted the superintendent’ Ss: priorities,” 
d. Y , 
creatdd ecvetat new positions, and changed the title of ‘one 


; a oo 
big va io The new positions include a school liaison 
t 


a career counselor for yocational education, 


Z v bt al . 
? . . . ",. 
# . 
ys 
P ‘ 7 , 
: ‘ . 
7 


.? 


r 


3 


Jf 


‘ 


and a Language development resource teacher for the ni te 
gual department. The area administrators were former ly. vil- 


lage principals; their functions; have not changed. 
> ’ 
The reorganization demonstrates a willingness to. make 
‘ x « : 


, changes that are bureaucratically and politically feasible. 


’ 


Bilingual program implementation problems are not a result 


of trying to change ‘organizational structure or procedures, 
, i¢ - ’ 


but rather,a result of specifying program instruct ional, e 


methodologies ‘and expected program outcomes through policy, 
directives. This is difficult when state statutes and 

» . oe La 
guidelines are unclear.as to specific goals, purposes, and 


expected results; the multiple bilingual educat fon goals and 


many approaches’ to program development reflected’ in LKSD 
{ . 
programs are a manifestation. -of These problems at the iseai 


_levels. : PEeneve ovate or’ federal guidance, the District and 


‘ 


“regional +schood board carry’ ad the pi Nngual mandate ac- 


cording to Phe Le own concepts. A major problem is inade- 
» quate ‘definition. of programa Sagi Sand criteria for suctess. 


_ Without guidance from the SEaGULS guidelines, ‘the imple- 
= ” 2 + 8 : \ 
menters improvise’ as to what the program should be and how ‘ 


it should be implemented. 


‘The District office in Bethel: Resign the ‘general 
bilingual program for. abl Program sites but with little ' 


specification for the- bapienentaeton of Paceee companent =) 


‘ x 


The yee requires the two options of ferad in the state 


- - 4% 


s . oe € 


ey | | 


- . 4 . 97 


regulations for students in language categories A and B: a 


€ 


transitional bilingual program for kindergarten to grade } 


three, and an enrichment maintenance program for grades four 


to twelve. Although no’ specific program is réquired by the 

i : : = 

state for students in other language eategories (C through 
. , ’ . 

F), state regulations specify tgat at least one of .three 


options, all of which are vague in terms-of program defini- 
tion, delivery, and expected results, be provided’ for stu- 


. 
. . . . 


dents in categories C through E. : ‘i 1 

The lack of additional dineetions for implementation / 
Speges to be the weakest aspect of the bilingual regula- 
aun. and guidelines. ‘State and federal officials alow \ 


districts virtually unfettered discRetion in déciding what 


. 


“should be offered to students in language categories C to 


Cae LKSD;, fot knowing what will work, allows each coanunrey 
. to determine, what ts politically feasible: "The oe! ASB ” 


. 9 
° © 2 a” 


“ltnawtedes School. Board] will, “ehernine whet nee and to what. 
Ne 


‘ 


extent a Yupik language course will be available Cfor stu- 


‘ : é ; 
dents in lanqudage categories C to 2 
At the cgmmunity level, the advisory school board, - 


principal, ‘and teachers do what they can to implement the ~ 
i a. nn , . 
mandate handed to them. This presents*a complex variety of | = 


social, economic, linguistic, and. political circumStances ’ 
; ‘ 1 - se : . : 


affecting’ program development. For example, when one con- 


o* oe, 
. 


“siders that in almost ah program sites,’ Engbish was a 


¥ 


98 


t i 


second language, the bilingual staff was uncertified, and 


a a. a 


most administrators did not have much background -or experi- 


» ence. in bilingual education, the programs are‘ bound to i 


. 


different.: Implementation of federal and staté policy at 


. - 


' -the locak level depends, on how the particular community 


interprets its mandate. Programs are influenced by the Dis- 
xx < ¢ . 


trict's a LAAs but the plan itself provides significant lati‘ 
tude and flexibility. to ‘mold, adjust, and modtfy programs to 
meet ieeaiiy perceived needs. In fact, the District program 
director, recognizing ine variety of program situations, ., Sy 


encourages bilingual teachers.to addpt and adjust programs 


- 


~ 


accordingly. — ; _ 
LKSD undertook implementation of the federal ‘and, state ; 


bilingual education reform policy with thes expectation, that 

_ ‘both the federal and state agencies dul ‘enforce théir . - 
“policy. However, the federal Office of Civil Rights has, 

. conducted only one on-site investigation-- appr ayiedtal ve a 
year ereer Ebon s Lau ose was accepted by federal ie 


os ! 


. officials 61976); they concluded: "Our reyiew ‘revealed ‘that 


the Lover AG holm im Senoel | District is implementing and args 


‘ 


> oe meeting the poduieenente Set forth om ‘its 1978: Title VI tau 


Pian. n2 the state départment ae education has eonduc ted one. 


*, 7 2 


cursory on-site ‘review of thee central office and one ee “ 


‘ 4 ‘program in a The ability Of «the states two oregram a 


: ; Mak, ‘ 
officers to mow Reor even half of its bilingual ProgEens in ee 
’ - me 60% 


Y 


Py 


é 
‘ 


-twenty-nine school, districts-serving over ninety languages 


ty 


_is questionable. Both have separate projects to administer 


. 
= ~ 


as well: a national origin desegregation project under «: 


4 


litle IV-of the Civid Rights Act of 1964 and a bilingual 


. 


educat ton project under ‘Title VII of the 1965 Evenenvaty and | 
Ny : 


Secondary Education Act. ' * Both are responsible for “working 


“with a state bilingual advisory council which holds quartep>- 


ly ~meetings in various ‘cities throughout the state. Both 


© 


- spend most of their time reviewing school ‘districts! praguen 


a 


phans, conduct ing compliance eviews; and planning and peo? 


Vidinhg technical ‘assistance at the district level. District 


° 


‘admin istrat ots may Polephne the state- officer ‘in 


. 


Juneau ‘to Re additional assistance. But beyond the 


scheduled aeeheieal assistance, an annges bilingual sont exe 


ence, budgét requests, annual. a ae and telephonesconver; 


° 


sations from: t ime to time, there is little interaction 


w 


e 


between state dsnaet went dfficials and LK'SD's program 


- * ~ * -~ ty 
managers. p) . ; : i 
, . 


The acate regubarly suggests” imodh) Hay rens and- adjust- 


4 nants of KS" s annual plan of progrén Bervicess the Dis- . 


trict administration either ‘makes adjustments accordingly or 


¢ 


justifies its position. | However,” the state is. ea oiecae 


10 fF 


impotent to assert any program control begause of cs ee 


tude given to districts under the state statutes ad regula- 


tions. State officials cannge discourage but rather must oo 


¥ 


. 


= ° 
+4 * : . 


Po aes s \ : 
encourage local input and control; local. programs develop 
oF r 


.. : according/ to locally pergeived needs and priorities. 


e 


. s . 
Communication constraints caused primarily by the vast 


Pain area of the District (forty-four thousand 
( s 


quare miles! y and unreliable air ‘transportation contributes 


o 


! to the Dee. t's; bilingual education implementation pro- ” - 
blems.: The large geographical area exacerbates a “highly » 
: ZS segmented", and "loosely ¢oupled" education delivery system. 


Important -information dissemination or matters requiring im- 


mediate attention frequently are delayed because aircraft 


‘ : % ; ' 7 
are grounded--for peEbods at several days. Equally unreli- oo 


—- 


able is’ the telephone system: .if a telephone is available’ 


Funct iontng, and not ,iag use, you may be able to speak to 

youe party.  SShort-wave radios are reliable, but they x 
require constant monitoring which is not always possible, _ 
"accordingly, the GIst Ft ras an established schedule for 


’ 


daily communicatién with,each village school. Assuming all 
& 


i ' ‘ 
; -| equipment is ee weather imposes its own | J : 
, qua’ ° : : 


limitations. For example, ane regional school board sche- 

dules its meetings in various villages during the school 
. year; it frequently ae not A sestpohed Vee meetings due a 
ee to poge {flying conditions, but it has been unable to inform 


. eH, ae ot 
local sites in a timely maAner. Thfs causes some embarrass- _ 


- * 
~ment at the District ak ne at the commun- 
ity level. However, even under the best circumstances, com- 


. 
* 
’ 


. 
’ * é ‘ 
. 
“9 
, x . 
« - 
es A 2 
. . 44 
. 

* « 

» < 


Lp ; . , 


~~? 


er 
A 
ae 


ee * Jf . Hr og 


& —_ 


‘munication links between the District office and villages 


e 
s oy 


* ane marginal and inadequate.: : : 


Parts of.the bilingual guidelines are highly specific 


and instructional, such‘ as the language assessment section., 
< : 
saa other parts do not provide sufficient guidance or 
information’ to guide .program Maniagement. This causes uncer- 
. 1 - * 


tainty at the program management levels. For example, pro- 


y _ visions for currioulum/instructional options are unclear; 
“District administrators have no areennaeive shut to impro- 
Vise. Bilingual programs need guidance in program imple- “ 
mentation. The state regulations do not conflict with local. 


™ . we ' . ‘ 
needs, but are simply broad, vague, and unclear: they offer . 
little in the way of administrative. guidance towards parti- 


cular goals. The transitional bilingual-bicultural 


. ee 


aan curriculum/instructional option does fot clarify when ‘or how 
‘ a transition from the student's native language to English 


should nf made; it doés wot provide adequate guidance fo an, 


. 


orderly or uniform transition of instruction in the stu- 


« 


dent's first Language “to, English. Nor does the option. 
oa identify explicit sale: or specific expeoted results for the \ 

subi selondineteuckionsl program alternatives suggested in x 

the guidelines. Unspecified: expected’ program outcomes con= \) 


, tribute to the confusion’ over program. direction.” What® 
x . 4 \ * 3 
. should” be measured? Is it moving toward a measurable goal? 


- 


>» 
* 


- . 7 
How (aves one determine success or failure?. | . ; 
ry {05 see a . an 


0 
‘ 


The broad state statute and guidelines provide latitude 


“é 


and eae | resu cing an eae local program initdia- 


a tives, i. e., permitti g eal progr ams to develop ‘according 


ft 
. . is ™ > 


to locally percefved needs and priorities. Without addi- 


ce ty 


tional federal or. state Guidanees, the District is not ins # 


clined to.make, radical or even moderate changes that may re- 


quire deviation from established procedures dnd: Goutines: | or 
iy % ¥ . * y 


« Lane, 


that may be politically infeasible. Evidence for, supporting 
ea 


e ae . , X < 
the organizational management view of implementation is 


' 
e > ; ' ’ 
7 e 


minimal. 


- 2 . , - ¢€ 
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" LKSD IMPLEMENTATION AS ‘AN EVOLUTIONARY PROCESS 


ry 
* ~ 
. . ° 
re) ’ - 
) ee a : 7 7 


Some evidence, was found in the bilingual programs to. 


oe ya . 
iY * . 


. 


support implement ation as an evolutionary process. Adaptive : 

"’ strategies, constant progran reformulation, adjustment, ‘and : , 
ieadnine are inherent in the ooncept of inplenientation-“as .an_ 
evalutionary process; federal goals and local needs are” 


~ 


realized through 4 process jevecinen as "mutual adaptation" 


2 


--mutueal adaptation of -both the project, to “its aaa 


.. tional sere, and the organizational members to “the 


project. Proponents of this view contend that implementa- i. “ % 
? we ae 
tion problems arise. from the relationship between the oy - 
_and the institutional seteiag: we oad . ; . 


. 
4 x 


In the Lower Kuskokwim School District, .there was 


~ 


9g 


r 


ry 


- 


thee te evisnee: of mutual adaptation: el a implementers 


enon redesigned the program to incorporate ehete own 


conoepts of program goals and adapted it to their own phys- 


fcal and human resources. rggran plans were developed 
ow = 


according to local a ‘of eae gu&delines. 


‘Loedl implementers adapted and modified the plans to meet 


local needs-and goals. The schools! organization and ~ 


Instructional procedures were, not noticeably modified or 
a 7 4, a as 


- altered as a resuit of policy requirements. Thus, programs 
: ris cc) 


: ar ; we - 


were modified, “put major institutional structures and proce- 


dures changed little. = v. m8 
; . mn ‘ 
“In order to meet local needs or situations. school, per- 


’ 


“sonnel modified, adapted, and restructured nackte of the, 


’ 


oe programs: curriculum maperlas® were Pevised, pro- 


5 , 


gram conpanenes, very added or deleted, and student activi- 
ties were reorganized. For example, the paueity of Yup' ik 


curriculum materials, especially for .grades four to twelve, 


U s me 


-eaused bilingual teachers to adapt existing Yup'ik and Eng= 


« 


lish materials for various rede levels. Even when | 


seadye -made curriculum aati or materials >are disteitutes to 


o | 


all program’ sites, such as the WRRC aera ney few bilingual 


teachers used: | them without some alteration. “Hed ificat tons 


6 


: extended ' from adding, deleting, or chan'gihg a few words and 


@ 
ERIC i 


FSi ’ 


exercises to a compres redesign more appropriate for their 


situation. At one site, the WRRC materials required ect 


‘\« 
4 ; 


7 oS 


iss eS " 104 
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Ros 


- ties pertaining to an sav tvanmeney hat was ‘unavailable 
4 
locally, so the teacher deleted them. In several other 
sites, the same materials were considered "too easy" for 


students, so the teachers revised them. Similarly, at one 


site, the non-Yup'ik instructor teaching English as a Second 
Language (ESL) found portions of the ESL curriculum unclear 
or missing; he substituted non-ESL teaching materials and 
improvised in other ways when suitable alternatives were not 
readily available. a another hae an entire prograg: com- 
poneitt for English ie uae activities was deleted at the 


request of the community. . . 


e . \ 


. At all sites, adjustments were regularly made in the 


bod . 


program procedures. For example, the sequence of program 


Seal ‘ 
activities were ‘reorganized to fit local calendars’ (partic- 
oR ; ry - 
ularly activities rélating to the local cultural and phys- , 
ve 2 - 
ical environment). |The extent of Yup'ik language usage 


’ 
- we 


during classroom instruction in both elementary and second- 
ary ehesses varied from nearly all instruction in Yup'ik to 
only Seo minutes a day. The methods for determinin 
Yup! a grades varied--from objective to subjective criteria. 
Eaaniaeien of*the other side of "mutual _adaptat ior 
reveals that no institutional structures and procedures were 
* significantky modified or changed as a result of the politey 


requirements. The few changes that wete wae ‘‘gqelude stu- 


dent scheduling to accommodate the bilingual program; 


a , . ‘ - |e 
7 . Vas 
- é : A . _* 4 ‘ ~~ 
* ; \ 
pe ae 
classroom space being set aside for the PEGE asi: ae 
for mailing, copying,’ gnd use-of the short-wave radio and 7 
telephone Ganeee sade nie, Aside from these accommoda- 
tions, which are usually provided to similar special -or sup- 
plemental programs, the schools and the school district, as 
a whole system, changed little, while the programs were 
forced to dace to the existing institutional structures and 7 
procedures. ae 
In summary, Athowan: there may have been some evidence 
of mutual adaptation, most of the adaptation was one-way, \ 
namely-more changes were nade in the type of bilingual pro- 
gram approach implemented than on made in a school or the | 
District. Of the ‘four kinds of possible interaction dis- 
ateded by Paul Berman which characterize implementation 
processes, the pattern developed in LKSD most closely 
he senn lS “cooptation™ interaction: , "no adaptation ae : 


deliverer behavior, but adaptation in the project to accom- 
modate existing routines"; program plans and goals were 


redesigned to meet local expectations. “Implementation of 


“bilingual education programs in LKSD cannot be explained as 


mutual adaptation or as an evolutionary process, but rather ‘ _ 
\ : ; 
as a complete capitulation to the existing organizational | 


setting. 


a 


The reason—for this pattern can best be explained by + 
: ; ‘ & oo 
examining the state's soe: weal cone State bilin- . 


“he 


gual policy. contains insufficient subgoals or explanatory 


directiyes to guide Tocal implementers. There is no,consen- : 


sus as to the: desired outcomes or the means .for achieving 
FS ’ : 


6 rs 


them among poli,cy makers and ‘implementers. ,Thus, at the yas - 
local Level’ key “personrfed’ Gontinue to implement their aun : 
"interpretations and understandings of program goals, curric~: : 
ulum options, and scheduling-activities. * se ‘ . 
 KSD IMPLEMENTATION AS, A POLITICAL PROCESS : 
’ ‘ 2 . ; ; f , 
There was ample evidence in the LKSD bilingual ‘an . 
Eton exouetétice, of i iewenear ion as a pone Pee cess. x . 
The: literatyre suggests that implementation is bee. a Racine vy «CS 


. , 
' ed 4 ' 


© uation of* the political process into yet another arerta; ee , 
a 
‘p®agram development provéss provides another Ssepowbunity for 


interest groups .and administrators to negotiate on a. pobiti+ R 
? : 


4 
e * 
° . 7 2 


cal basis. When federal officials (OCR) enter ed memorandums 


of agreement with the state and, Penne te with local’. : 


“school BiSErt ey they relinquished: ‘virtually? all authority “ 


to the state. OCR relies on the seabe to obtain ‘and ‘process, °” 
3 


ipl crmacton. ‘from districts as well’to provide all necessary 


technical: assistance’, From the’ féderal perspective, suc- : : 


cessfu'l program Imp lementat ign, appears to be measured by the | 


a ‘ 


extent to which specified, procedure’; are administered. ie) 
~ * 
Acknowledging its limited staff, OCR relies on the coopers - a 
» 3 ; _ a . : 3 " 
, | . - 
ye. = ‘ Jt 132. | ¢ a . 
° ; P . ; o ‘ ‘ P . ; 


. e 
2 : 


QN : 
bd » 
: 


ation of state officials to monn wor and enforce sate guiide- 


lines Paces pomee tas federal épitecia ene Lau remedy). 


districts. 


However, the state pepartacne of Fdueatton (DOE) is in 
ae 
general unable to impose federal-state priorities on ‘local 


ot 


mt 
, « ° 
One reason is the state's commitment to local 


control .of schools derived from an historic concentration of, 
POWs at the local’ level. Another is the lack of state per- 
sonnel to, ont bor and enforce the guidelines. 


, 


Although 
technical assistance is provided on a scheduled basis .for 


all districts during stdate- or regional wide conferences, 
! 


P 
the state's two staff members cannot provide individual 
technical ‘assistance to local program sites; 

eo ° 


‘ 


at,best, esy 
are’ able to meet as district office program implementers. 


cd 


Accordingly, the state's ability to control the implementa, 
tion process ‘is limited, 


and as a result, 
depends, on Local epiorivies: 
. rn 


implementation 


as opposed to federal-state 
priorities, which may not be eon ei svant with the reform 
goals. ) 
State officials rely. primarily on ‘administrative guide- 


lines to an bilingual education reform, however their 
‘guideline 


neither provide he kind of information neces‘’sary 


to guide implementers nor retain adequate program control 
for state officials. 


. 


2 


Guideline requirements and interpreta- 
tions ‘are “important points of departure for beannnng and 


negotiating among Aocal implementers and for controlling the 
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implgment ation path of programs, however the state's goals 


oa & ang guidelines . are broad, ambiguous, and flexible. 


; ae 3 ae The: development of reform goals and guidelines by fed- . 


eral, state, and bilingual education advocates, and their 
topiemensation by school personnel have been mar ked by dis- 
Ganecnents negotiation, and modification. Most asian edu- 
cators ‘recognize that translating policy mandates into pro- 
. grammatic practice is not a simple task. Like other new 
education pragrams, the bilingual education program encount- 
ered awanvety of implementation problems. > * 

The debate over guidelines resulted in a significant 
compromise affecting the sdaitnletrattve rgsponsibilities, of 
three governmental agencies. The state agreed to seek addi- 
tional bilingual education funds from, the legislature and to 
establish a fonding eGhantss that would assure school dis- 
tricts of adequate range to implement the new policy 
requirem nts. In catura; OCR relinquished virtually all of 


its authority to the state. 


. ° 


Prior to dhe bel Tngwat reform, schools applied to fed- 
eral and state agencies for competitive grant funds. ere 
«quent to the DOE/O0CR agreemend, the state established a com- 

“Sie fotets 9 grant syStem. for allocation of bilingual educa- 
tion Fults among the various districts. This formula grant 


system concentrates funding for those students of eens 


rieed (A. ane B) on the assumption that there is a correla ion 


a 
¢ . . 


’ . 7 7 . , 


* - °> eo - 


. ‘ oe. ‘ al4 


between linguistic characteristics and; edugatignal depriva- = 

tion. This mechanism for distributing funds established an 

, f entitlement .program which effectively guarantees bilingual 
education funds for qualifying school districts. The 


absence of competition for program funding, combined with 


‘ Pa 


Le the state's commitment to local control, weakens-the ability 
of state officials to bargain with school districts over 
© bilingual program activities.. 


Districts are responsible for developing a program, 


e ‘ v 


then implementing it. They assess all students, ‘identify ' 
those who are eligible, design programs according to the 
instructional gpetous in the state guidelines, and apply to 
the state DOE for approval. The DOE peviens program plans, 


provides technical assistance, monitors programs, and sub ~ 


mits semiannual reports’ to OCR on the state's and districts' 
progress in implementing their respective agreements. With °° 
the complete delegation of programmatic responsibility to 


, the state, OCR's role is significantly diminished--consist- 


ty 


ing of little more than reviewing district and\ state reports 


> 


ssubmitted by the DOE. -_ ‘ aie } 


In summary, the OCR agreements entered into by state 


*. 


and local school districts limit responsibility at e@ach ? ie 


a level of government. Federal influence dominated during the’. 


. 
e 


early stages of policy formation; OCR specified the minimum 


~ 


constitutional Griteria which must be met by local dis- 7 


ok 


o. 
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tricts. Currently, federal responsibilities are minimal; 
the state has the major responsibility. fof reviewing pro- 
“grams fdr compliance with the fFederal-state criteria. Local 
‘ - Soy a4 


districts have wide latitude*in designing programs and - 


4 


aueranmesd: access to bilingual eduéation funds, circum- 


nN 


' scribed only by the effectiveness of state supervision 


‘which, in turn, is eineunscstyed by ‘the inhereAt difficul- 
ties or enforcing: a vague policy which lacks specificity as 
+0 the eens hee achieving outcomes. The vatipus approaches 
disqussed in Chapter III demonstrate’ a state policy which 
permits a variety’, of goats to ShQuEESh at the local Bevan 


The broad, multiple goal:s foe bilingual sdueet ton’ are. 


manifested in the Lower Kuskokwim Schoot District in two 


. 


ways. First, the LKSD's goals ‘are comprehensive and ambi-~ 
’ - . . « 


tious covering both lahguage and cultural components. for 


Yup'ik and English skills. Loéal programegoals range from 


f 
a 


learning English as,a language dnd’ medium of instruction, to 
learning ‘Eskimo values, .custons, skills, and language. This 
range .of goals is all encompassing- and ‘creates conflicts, as 

to what the District's bilingual: goals should be. There ee 
broad conceptual agreement that students become equally /pro- 


ficient o Yup ' ik and Engen ‘Both linguistically and 


meubeueai ys yet should the goak of LKSD"'s bilingual program 


1 
be to teach Yup' ie ienguage-and catture) or to teach English 


= The state's guidelines provide little #gu'idante on 


a 


ERIC 


essential program components of this option? 
é = . 


‘clear. 


,addresses the following objectives: 


A 


\ 


< 


this issue; the various curriculum/instructional options 
contain insufficient directives or fdditional subgoals to > 
identify expected results or means for achieving peed Ite: 

» 7 ‘ 


Regardless of what goal the District selects, eiffher to 


teach Yup'ik language and culture or to teach English 


- skills, and it elects to implement that’ goal through the 


-"supplemental English skill concept development curriculum" 


optiton set forth in the state's guidelines, what are the 


* 


What, are the 


expected curriculum outcomes? In the guidelines, this. . 


option is defined as "a program of instruction in which the 
instructional content and methods: address the language 


interference needs of students by appropriately supplement~ 


2 


ing the curriculum provided.to the distr et's nonbilingual 
Beyond this. brief description, there is no 


explanation of how this particular type of curriculum works 


students."4 


or mee {t should be implemented. bie addition, the ehae hen 


ve between the multiple’ goals set. ‘forth in the airdelines 


‘and this particular option for- curriculum instruction is ‘not 


. ~ & . 
For example, what methods or processes are required, 
to implement this curric@lum option so that it also’ 


"provide effective use 


Sa 


of’ Eaton and the student's language, foster careers, aide 


7 


in ‘obtaiging emp loyment, feduce deaveelacton of local 


commun-ica- - 


culture ‘and values, stimulate community schools' 


° 


% 


tion, build students' positive self-images, allow options 
for students in choosing a way of life, [and] bring «together 


the students' culture with that of others"? Without addi- 


tional subgoals ee directives," localUimplementers refine, 
redesign, and fapcoviwe peOurans according to their own 
tee, backgrounds, and‘ perceptions of Ne program goals. 
Thus, what one program site calls a sugeenenes English 
"skill and concept development curr fculum it not be consist- 
ent with another program site's interpretation; indeed, the 
SATECPEehSttons may be many, and: the- programs varied. , 
Second, the nee different spp eoncne es nates 
program development in AS i al Sonoel peutic: 
* illustrate not only divergent approaches but also, conflict-~ 
ing goals under a single policy. The broad and all a 
sive instructional program opt ions: contained, in the state, 


4 


guidelines expand the concept: of bilingual education to in- 
a 


clude teaching English as’a Second sLanquage and teaching 


Yup ‘ik as a Second Language, or a combination of both. How- 
ever, the goals of these instaget ional options are not spe- 
cified, thereby allowing each school or district to define 
its own goals. The three approaches to program fepiensacas 
tion in the Lower Kuskokwim School District address three 
different problems. ‘The transitional enrichmeng program 
(PEP) gccheese> the situation where> students have- tide 
English speaking ability, ‘the qoal of the program being to 
: . : 


o* 


* lis 


” 
‘ OD, 


F F ; 3 : . 
. . . < ~ 
' #® 4 : : ‘ 
é . ‘ : 


. learn English while speaking Yop 'tk. The endichment Testo-~ “4 
tt 


ec ‘ da program teacheés Yup’ ik tosEnglish dominant speakers, 
te “and fhe ent fchment® maintenance: ‘program attempts sto balance 
. A 


ad ‘ _language usage in both English and Yup tik. Although the 


ae aoe 7, ve 


+ 


- 


7“ * goals for~ each program may not’ be consistent, each is~ 


‘ 


‘a permissible under the state’ s policy. 


oe i Conflict among the District's goals had not been sein 
a. “ay anticipated or addressed, much less resolved. Not know- 
2 ~ ing what else to do, LKSD' officials turned to the local com- 
munities for direction, yet provided little guidance. This 


uf ; is evidenced by the latitude given, each local advisory 
. * ~ 
“school ‘board to determine the nature its extent of its -pro- 


> 


Brats eee and by the flexibility given Oe a? imp le- 


menters to adjust, modify, ‘*and adapt “program asin: For ee 
+ emample, the guidelines. do not clearly define the natu®e and 


extient of “parent and community involvement" in any of, the 


a ° . N . 
program components. The meaning of "involvement" is not 


’ ; rm 
sufficiently clear. Does it mean as lfttle as simply being 


advised about the program, . dr does it include participation 


a 


in the deciston making process’. District program planners aad 


yh have adopred the latter interpretation: they defer to the 
advisory school Beards as to what to implement, - any- 


~ 


thing. »In those sonaunberes enere parents and scioal per- 
M 
sonnel feel bilingual education-is important and they are 


committed to their program, there is little disagreement 


| a 7 
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“ LON, . “po x 5 an oot be ren ‘i 
over its nature and extent. However;“in othér communities, 
particularly those with enrichment restoration programs, 


there was more controversy aS to implementation of any 


’ 


bilingual program. : a ; 
: / 
> 7 ms 7 
Other problems are emcountered in’implementing bilin- 


x 


gual education. policy in the District. One’ is the Mack of ' 
adequate federal and state personnel to monitor and enforce 7 
the guidelines. Without guidance from officials outside, the 


District, local implementers ,define program direction and 
, 


_outcomes based on their own past experiences with bilingual 
education; weak federal and state influence allow. local 


interpretation of program priorjties to dominate the imple- 


we o 


. . a 
we % 
es 4 


mentation process. . a. Vee 


At the federal level, there are six persons at OCR’ s 


. 


regional field office in Seattle, Washington who are respon- 


sible not only for the myriad Title VI (Civil-Rights Act of 7 


1964) violations, but they also have responsibility for 


monitoring and investigating violations, pertaining to such ‘ 


. 


programs as Title IX (Education Amendments of 1972), eee 


tional education, and the handicapped in Washington, Idaho, 


@ 


Oregon,*and Alaska. OCR eS velinquience virtually all of 


a 
its authority over local programs to une state. ‘According - 


o* 


to one federal of ficial gavetuned to Alaske, problems at the ae. 
district lever: are handled through correspondence or tele- 


phoné conversations; as part of standard federal operating 
% ‘ . 


% a 


s 
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procedure,{ copies of most _correspondence are sent to the : 

‘ 
state Conn eons of Educat ton or oe re of Public 

eo. 

Instfuction regarding on-site reviews and letters of com- ee, 


i 


“pliance or non-compliance. In an effort to pap Or thé 
: oe s role in the local education. process, * "We try Ke Ho 
1acenieee with wtaredaetiviiiess The state has oyersight 
eesponaibilittes*6 for the, Lau plans. OCR. recognizes that, 
the’ task of monitoring and inwestigating violators is not 
easy, because "we don't have enough. staff or resources Go: 
"monitor all projects on-site. everyeome we lose somebody on 
sur starr: we can't ‘replace. them."7 The lack of adequate * 
staff ‘often poses priority problems--which activity is more 
e important at this time, on- site monitoring or investigating 
a complaint?-~and curtails the fiedatat role in the operation 
of local Scr ngual programs. : , 

At the state level, bilingual eduene Ven: is administered 
by a section of the Division of Education Program Support in 
the Be als Department, of Education (DOE). Currently, 

elie section conStsts of two program officers (there never 
has beent more than two). Although state bilingual education 
policy is usually Ket ab higher levels of the DOE, the two, 
program officers form the link between the stage and the 


school districts. , : e 


* 
a‘ ” 


They are responsible for essentially two functions: . 


dne is to approve and monitor programs, and ‘second is to - 
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. 


coordinate and provide technical assistance for districts to 


develop bilinguat programs. Once district applications are 
. SE 
submitted,~ these officers ‘review program plans and approve 


‘ them. The approval letter may contain,remarks or requests 
aN) . , 
for additional data regardi ni the program plan. Suggested ‘ 


program changes are. typical iy conveyed in such phrases as 


r 


: i « < 
“"your plan could be serongidpied | by . aan or "your plan 


has been approved, but we wd 


| following... ." The rete 
. be " 


one. However, most of thef@tate bilingual staff time is 


« spent in monitoring proyr ays 
program directots.. Prognal 


and consulting with district 
OnE eras or “compliance 
team of state personnel who 


. 


ogram activities but also check 


, reviews" are conducted by B 
4 Ld ‘ er 


review not only bilingual, fi 


other special and categor Fela) aid programs administered by 
the,state. For example, 
accompanies a non-bilingulg 


’ if 
review. Both bilingual Mcation . aftioers spend a majority 


of their time on such com 


> 


iance-reviews and preparing 


, 
a 


‘ . ot i =i : 
write-ups; nine to ten bt ingual program reviews can be com- . 


pleted per year, whereas school year 198041981, twenty- 


w nine school districts cond 


nd students in over mene lan- 


a 


ews are pregnammeehs: only and oop 


,not examine eipendi tines of funds; the state: s bilingual 


_ approximately eight though 


_guage groups, These vay 


N 


‘ ° | . o™ 
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administrative regulations provide the otiterta for ‘conduct < 


ing these reviews, i.e., is the district adhering to program 
* : . é a 
Slane? as developed under state regulations? ‘Effective moni - 


toring relies on the cooperation of both local officials and 


state officials. This delicate interaction depends on the 


oy 


skills of each party in iffluencing the other, whether the 


objective is to produce major pragram,changes or to effect 


minor adjustments. 
Time not spent on compliance reviews is utilized in 
‘ \ 


' planning technical assistance conferences, regionally and 


e 


statewide, to disciss matters of local concern to bilingual 


. cy 


program administrators. In addition to these activities, 


both: officers work with the State Advisory Council for bg 


Bilingual-Bicultural Education which holds quarterly meet~ 


ings and participates in the annual statewide bilingual edu- 

cation conferences. All of these reviews, planning activi- 
. . s °- ' 

ties, and conferences are time consuming and leave little 


6 


opportunity for auditing expenditure of bilingual education 
° . *s . 
funds. ° . - ' - 
Even if there were adequate personnel ‘at- the federal 


and. state levels, there are insufficient, trained personnel 
: . at Fit : . 

at .the local level to. implement the guidelineés., Tke sophis- 

ticated nature,of the- guidelines require some degree of 

bilingual education expertise in order to understand how Ps 


they may be implemented. At each Program site, bilingual - 


ry a 8 


a pe 7 * 


Kee 


th 


aides.with limited formal education and varying teaching 


experience often are the only people responsible for the 


“program. In some cases, the principal-teacher or another 
“ s . . 


certified teacher with limited bilingual training will share 
‘responsibility for executing the program activities, ‘how- 


ever, for the foe part, bilifgual aides execute the day- 


€ 


to-day program: activities. -Not knowing what else to Jo), 


‘implementers rely on-their backgrounds and perceptions of 


« . 


the program. purposes in order to direct program development. 


> 


The guidelines set forth broad .reform goals and spe- 


cific, curriculum/i structional options for achieving those 


Goals,-but the guidelines fail to give any guidance as to 
. , . . 
how schools should implement these options #0 achieve the, 


. 


] ‘ % ® 
various goals. The major purpose of the guidelines appears , 
to be*to establish standard applicationg procedure and format ¥. 
in which ‘schools might provide-state and federal officials 


ase eee ne data for defensible programs. While state 


Officials theréfore may be able to determine that a particu- : 
ae ' 


lar’ program is not in "compliance," their authority for non- * 
compliance is vague and incomplete. ,Eurther, a manual for 


planning and implementing bilingual programs has been devel- 


oped to ass¥st districts, but it provides little direction, 


few suggestions, and nothing on progeat evaluation or how to 
=¥ = * . 
determine program success. This manual, and confusing, in- 


completé responses to programs, being sthe extent of the 
¢ 7. «* 
ss 


o_ 
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.guage assessments required by the guidelines. 


.used to determine their proper language categaries. 
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eee s guidance, districts must rely on their own resources’ 


# 
for determining how implementation sheild proceed. 


- 


state program officer candidly admitted that the state only 


’ One 


* oa eens districts of the "areas needing strengthening," not. 
how to implement these areas. : 

~ Another apobien Sueounvered in implementing bilingual 
education soliey tavelves local participation. It js e 


thing to réquire parent and community parkicipation, but 
quite another to determine the kind of participation strucy 


ture which meets the requirements:of the guidelines. The 


oF 


degree of local involvement depends’ upon local interpreta- 


tion by school staff and community members: in some commu- 


nities there was~significant participation, in others there 
was little. aed e 


An example of the highly sophisticated and bureaucratic 


. - 


nature of the guigelines involves the complex student lan- 


Bilingual 
speakers are required to test students and: administer the 


parent questionnaire. Detailed forms and) DRStEuch Lans are 


provided for (1) testing students, (2) administering a « 
parent. questionnaire (which may require translation from 


English to Yup'ik}, a and-(3) administering a teacher's lan- 


Sd 
guage observation gieek tonnanees this data mus t he collected - 
annually | as to entering and transferring students and is 


Cumula- 


Ff 


t 


‘ “é 0 . 
tive data on each student must be recorded, transferred to - 


state farms, and filed. ~ ; ] 


r e 


* 


"A second example of the complicated nature of the 


guidelines involves“ the method of ‘determining each school's’ 


; fiscal allocation. The formula grant system is a weighted 


« 


me tsod for. calculating: fiscal allocations for the various 
language categories; it is not a simple procedure. The 
amount of time required td complete: these Sa neUaee Ons is 


si nbeicane, and the complicated calculations require con- 


« 


* 4 
siderable training. The state provides a complex set of 


forms and instructions for, determining fiscal allocations, 


, ‘ a 
although the instructions assume a certain amount of basic 
knowledge, such as how to calculate.the average™daily ° 
membership. <n knowledge about school administration 


* é 


= 


e 


be 


would be immensely:helpful. 


Another example. relates to,developing the instruptional: 


a 


+ c : a ‘ ‘ a . 
‘require that districts "insure that the skills of their 


staff component of the bilingual program. The quideling Be) yg 


t & 3 a 
instructional staff are commensurate with the type, of pro; 
grams selected, "8 If: ars PErers do not have any certified, 


bilingual teachers, such as the Lower Kuskokwim School Dis-. 
trict,’ they. must train these teachers “to receive, a régular 


a 


state teaching certificate. - Districts are required FO, 


establish a staff training een responding to eight, senate 


Bs ‘ 


abjecbives: ‘such as "objectives which-are directly related 


9 
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’ ria : ~ 
to the needs of the students; . . . a design for evaluating, 


the training. "? Lastly, digtricts must establish a career 
ladder for its bilingual paraprofessionals through coopera- 
tive agreements, with colleges and universities in order to 


produce certified teachers who are bilingual or who meet the 


needs of the districts' various bilingual students. This 


requires knowledge of teacher certification requirements and 


. an assessment as to whether the institute. of higher educa- 


. § ’ o* \ 
tion can deliver these services according to the distyricts' / 


a 


priorities. 


+ 


These examples of the state's’ guideline requirements 


underscore the need for expertise in bilingual education 


4 » 
- 


program design and operation. Guideline directives are owe < 


v 


ultimately implemented at the local level, but with few ade- 
quately Seas: Waplieioneers at this level, it ie pegs 
tic to-expect uniform results or, perhaps, any results at ae 
all. Delegation of state authority (in the name of Ibeal 
eonevely "es local districts places a heavy burden on dis- 
tricts with little bilingual expertise.- 1¢ Ae state were 
to provide technical expertise for local program sdninbecrae. 
tors in areas such as ‘evaluation, monitoring, and adminis- 
tration, some of the implementation problems would be 
resolved. Ocinttarty, district administrators must recognize 


their:leddership responsibility by ,providing adequate sup- 


port staff and supervision, i.e., guidance and direction 
oe - 2° .m 


. 
Ay 
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consistent with overall school goals for the local levels. 


- Examination of thé Lower Kuskokwim School District's 


bilingual: staff may provide some insight into the problems 


associated with translating state policy into action. The 
a5 ; 
director of the bilingual program is a former elementary 
school teacher; she is a fluent speakér of and literate in, 
the Yup'ik language. The director's cote in the implementa- 
tion process requires working ith parents and ecamiageies 
in different language situations. For example, program 
explanations and clarifications ace. walle to many of the Dis- 
trict's’ Yup'ik ‘speaking advisory school boards and parents 
by ie director. Her training and experience as a local 
teacher provides valuable insight into problems dealing with 
teaching and learning in another language. For instance, 
the dvneeuor is able to clarify and explain the application 


& . 
of ‘western concepts of instruction to Yup'ik teachers in the 


Yup'ik language. of eM 
The director works iidenendentiy as an autonomous unit. 
in the District administration, yet she is often required to 


work with other adabaisteneive units of the District. She 


assembles numerous program elements among the various units 


f] 


in order to’ meet locally determined bilingual needs; compet- 


ing demands of tenfrequire: some administrative (and negotiat- 
ing) skills in order to reach an acceptable resolution, For 


example, recognizing the need: for additional bilingual pro- 
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of 
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gram curriculum materials, the ‘director persuaded the super- 
intendent and the regional school based to eave over the 

operations of a Bureau.of Indian Affairs materials develop- 
ment center. In another example, the director entered into 
a three-party consortium agreement with two institutions of 


be ’ 


higher education in order to deliver lower division and 
upper division courses for bilingual staff jeveopnent: The 
agreement was necessary to avoid disputes between the com-~_ 
peting institutions: the local community colléye, provided 
all lower diVision courses,, while an Spbitagetnaced phaioes 
* <antigansrey provided upper division colrses. 

Other bilingual staff.at the District central office 
level in, the 1980-1981 school year included two coordinators 
who conducted language assessments and literacy training for 
bilingual teachers. Both coordinators lack approximately : 
year of college courses t @ cegplete their baeheics of arts. 
requirements. One of the A sondinaters has had extensive 
experience as a bilingual teacher. Both spend a majority of’ 
their time as to the District's twenty-four program 
sites. When they are not traveling, they attend to curric- 
ulum development tasks, organizing and recording student 
assessment files, or other tasks assigned to them by the 
ditector. 

. At the ai cpeslevel of implementation, the program site. 
_level, thére are virtually no certified school personnel 


‘ e 


~ 


x 


~ 


children as specified by the state guidelines. Of the ten 


€ 


yo, 

trained to -implement and operate. programs‘for bilingual 
sites examined, only four principals had past administrative 
experiencé, and only one principal-teacher had some experi- 
a aa : . * 
ence in bilingual education. tike other actors in. the ‘4 


implementation process, b#lingual teachers and local admin- 


istrators had limited knowledge of what was required for’ 


- 


successful program implementation. Bilingual teachers had 


a 


_ 0 


the least amount of formal education, and none had-& teach- 
ing: degree or administrative experience; however they tended 
tq have the most experience with bilingual education pro- 
grans. The bilingual teachers' views of their roles varied 
widely, based, on their own experience and training. 


" It is unrealistic to expect district and local imple- 
is “ 


. e 
~ 


-menters to develop programs with uniform results if the, 
guidelines do not guide (program jubilee neato and the 
state provides little Secinioal bilingual expertise. For 
the most part, the necessary experience and .training for 
‘effective bilingual program juplementiatiion does not exist. 
Program implementation at any particular site tends to 
reflect the background, sipenitetres and understanding, of the 
Leplenenters in that community. . 

Lastly, che Tack of specific guidelines for identifying 


and measuring program outcomes makes success or failure dif- 


ficult to determine. The lack of definition for expected ¥ 


e 


program outcomes avoids conflicts; different actors use dif- 
\secsat standards. Implementers cannot clearly fail. 
Depending on one's interest in the program, its outcome can 


be characterized as. a success or failure. From the local 


perspective, the programs are a success, because they 


* 


reflect aspects of community needs and aspirations; from the 
federal-state per spective, the clear and uniform outcomes 
2 contemplated by federal criteria (the Lau remedy) ate foiled 
by local implementers. 
. The guidelines do not Aeaery specify a method for 
measuring dverall program success, not to mention each of 


the program components (such as the curriculum/instructional 


options). The guidelines pass this responsibility on to 


districts. 


a 


Each district shall establish a procedure for 

evaluating annually the components of its 

program as set out in its annual plan of 

service. This procedure must include, but ; 

not necessarily be limited to,’ collecting ° 
* information concerning the progress of stu- 

dents enrolled in the program. 0 


7 ld i . . 
The state provides evaluation report forms, calling for sta- 


“tistical data on student enrollment (according to language 5 


a 


category) and staff employed in each program, as well as 
: t 


information regardfngq parent and community involvement, 


os 


instructional programs and materials, staff training, stu- 


dent progress, and program mafiagement. Only two questions 
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’ " 
“in the entire form suggest any criteria for program measure-— 


ment: after identifying the instruments and methodology = : 


used to mea’sure student progress, the districts are asked: 


"What factors do you feel made the greatest contribution to 
students achleving the objectives. of the bastract ional com- 
ponent? What problems were most influential in preventing 
students Som achieving the objectives of the instructional .~ ~ 
program?"'1 While the answers to these questions may be 
important for some purpose, they have little evaluative tl 
value. Additional definition and direction is required; 
without increased guidance and clear specification for mean- 
‘weal evaluation criteria, it e unreasonable to expect 
that any determination of program- success will be adequate; 
much less uniform. , 

The state distributes a booklet entit ied "Bilingual- 
Breuttutal Education Criteria for. Excellence," which pur- 
ports to identify "more than thirty elements that are char- j 


acteristic of successful bilingual-bicultural education pro- 


grams." However, one state program officer emphasized that 


the Criteria for ‘Excellence are “not performance standards" 


: s 
to measure program success-or compliance, but rather are 


intended to identify promising program practices in Alaska 
‘schools: "Districts can see their progress in the programs 
and use the criteria as a self-evaluation chart eens 


areas that need strengthening... an a can deter- 
; 2 


t 
‘ 
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mine how they are doing if they want to be nominated for 


promising practices [in Alaska schools]."12 Districts are 


“ still without guidance or clear spécification for meaningful 


evaluation criteria. : ; 


x 


From the local perspective, programs were a ‘political 


‘ success for. a variety of reasons. Some enerudes students 


can speak Yup'ik, students | can read and write Yup "tk, 
students like their Yup'ik class, pavents and sonmunity 
members are happy that thede’ dangdage and culture are 
‘recognized courses of insbeiet ton: These self-evaluations 
are difficult to challenge, because the ones fail EO. 


adequately define program outcemes or criteria for program: 


+ 


Sainabion Different actors may use different standards of 
success; as previously Siabudl:. dap teneaters cannot clearly 
. 4 fo) . 


fail. There is widespread. disagreement at all levels of the 


‘ 


: xi 
implementation process as to evaluating program success. ~ 


The guidelines avoid the controversy by avoiding definition . 
of program evaluation. From the state's perspective, "it '®& 
a matter of districts looking at: their own:evaluation 

reports. They need to’ show some Sort of testing and areas 


needing strengthening. aa If kids aren't doing well on 
’ ? 
tests, then we offer assistance and try to help determine 
” Ly a 
either an appropriate test or curpicuies or Porras etce."13 ’ 


~ ° 


Thus, the state opts sturther out of the LopeneiGnsy. 


In addition to chas omission in the guidelines, the 


* 


tog 3 


a 
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matter is further complicated.by.a lack of agreement among 
policy makers and implementers on how té de ermine a suc- 
cessful bilingual education fae has agreement 
may be illustrdted by the vague statements of ‘the various 
multiple purposes OF spate bilingual education policy. 


These purposes range from teaching Native .language and 


culture to teaching English as a Second Language.‘ Depending 


’ 


Ons,one's perspective, ‘bilingual ‘education programs may be or 


may not’ be successful. If one views the program as a 


- vehicle for providing supplemental cultural enrichment 


_ activities, then standardized academic sen@evanent) tes: 


scores may not be’an appropriate way to measure success: . a 


program may not be successful simply ‘because students are 


\ 


six or more months above grade level as measured .by the dis- 
“y 


trict's student achievement testing program. More appropri- 
, ‘ ¢ 


~ 


ate criteria might be to consider the extent to which stu- 


s a * * 
dents incorporate Yup'ik cultural elements into their dally 


. 


lives or speak only Yup'ik-during their Yup'ik class. "' 


Whereas, if one views the program.as learning English only, 


~N 


. then the evaluation criteria may include a standardized 


achievement test flor students learning English as a Second 


Language. , . 
: : 


Until specific and clear evaluation criteria are estab- 


6 


lished or guidance ‘is provided, the local view will pre- 


vail: the program is @ success, because it reflects aspects 
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of community needs and aspirations. The state, in effect, 


- 


formance standards to be used by\al 


7 


school districts, prob- 


lems will continue in determining whether the state's policy 


is working successfully. There’ will be inconclusive evalu- 
) s wes ; ; ; 
ations of the state's bilingual education programs., eg 


Chapter VI: .CONCLUSION je . 


. 


t ’ 


As bilingual education policy in Alaska has evolved 


through significant changes caused by federal intervention 


“ 


and the influx of increased sums of money, it — ee 
to examine the policy's impagt in terms, of Ls" mpLement a> 
tion. Analysis of the implementation process examines the 


programs developed under the policy after its’ first five 
years, identifies the problems ,encountered, and eva sibaves 
the policy, as implemented, in.light of these problems. 


. € > 
This study isan attempt.to understand the relationship: 


between polfcj-and its implementation. 3 
‘Because theref m policy emerged as a result of fed- 


eral intervention, a brief history of the policy reform was 


e 


. * rf 7 
necessary to understand the context in which reform develop- 
ments occurred. A review of three competing theories of 


social policy implementation examined the factors underlying 


« 


each implementation theory. Local programs were examined to 
determine ‘how the reform policy was ifiplemented and to iden- 
t fry any py oblems encountered in the implementation process. 

Examination of local operational arogiaks reveals es- 
senbhelty enhes Repeeacnes to implementation, each demon- 
strating different roles, goals, values (of local imple- 
menters), and levels, of support. These differences reflect 
the divergent and often’ contradictory perceptions of program 
goals, although the eee purpose of each is to main- 
tint Yup'ik language usage. Each approach responds to the 
varied and unique environments of the community and its lan- 
guage characteristics. = t 2 

‘The polities of implemehtation explain, why state policy 

is predominately inpbemenved. at the local level, why imple- 
mentation problems emerge, why mueee are ‘5 many different — 
programs as there are ‘communities in the Lower Kuskokwim 
Schbo1 District, why the programs are d success from the 
“local viewpoint but fail to implement the expected federal- 
“state bilingual Mang ates and why federal and state policy i 
makers continue to fund programs ‘hey are unable to con- 


trol. Essentially, federal officials opted out of any re- 


sponsibility for controlljig pail cy implementation, and the 


x 


Loo 


° 


“ . e 


A 


State has déferred its authority to local education 
weenie... At the local level, implementers adapt program 
plans to meet their own: needs and expectations, becausé 
(1) guidelines are bpoad enough for a variety of inter- 

. pretations, (2) guidélines contain inadequate program ‘% 
gui tagee, (3) state steteiais cannot provide adequate per- 
sonnel or experti$e on any systematic basis, and (4) guide- 
lines Contain no criteria for evaluating success or failure. 
. Broad and general program design ‘,rovides latitude and 


flexibility to teachers, administrators, and the community 


to develop programs according to local needs and goals. 


. Local priprities interacting with diverse teacher and admin- 


e 


istrator roles ‘and goals contribute to local variations. 
From the lotcal perspective, the program is a political suc- 
cess, because they reflect aspects of community needs and 
aspirations. €The state provides the resources to communi- © 
ties to do what ts important to them. From the state- 
federal perspective, the clear and MAL TOEN outcomes contem- 


plated by federal (the Lau remedy) criteria are not “3 
r * \ ~s 


“aghieved. 
The Lower Kuskokwim SChool District's plan allows and ° 


encourages local: ideas, goncerns, and priorities to emerge; 
local interpretation of the plan-dominates the .mplementa-, 
tion process. Although timplementers* iiyelvse: wolies and , 

goal may cause faeonsicbencies with féderal poligy ‘goals, 


“ 


+ A3y 
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as 


e there is little interest in resolving these inconsistencies © 


. 


or in conforming local goals to federal goals, because local 
-agendas and interests are being fulfilled in varying de- 
' - grees. This experience suggests that federal reform, : 


measures intended to produce similar outcomes in a variety 


_of community contexts will continue to result in variable 


outcomes. . . > . 
— - 
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. EPILOGUE 


Since my on-site investigations were conducted in the 4 
Lower ‘Kuskokwim School District (LKSD), two developments 
have occurred that merit reporting. In November 1981, the 


state Department of Education conducted a compliance review 


of sixteen LKSD program sites. The compliance.team consist- 


ed of seven non-bilingual membérs ,and one bilingw41 program 


5 


officer. . ‘In addition to reviewing | the Di Linda programs, 
° ww « 


other programs were reviewed, .sdch as ‘special education, 


vocational education; Title I, and Title IX. 
The team found LKSD's bilingual’ program to be in non- 


complianoe with state regulations in one area: its preceaure 


for assessing student Fanguage characteristics was incon 

plete. LKSD was in wactial compliance in another area: re- 
evaluat'ing the needs of Students fin language category B. 

The state requested a plan fog reassigning Students in lah- 

guage category B to another curriculum and seqgeeeed 160e 

areas "which needed strengthening": (1) review of District » >» 
pSocedures for maintenance of complete files with the var- 

ious student language tests and forms, (2) inform pone vuo tk _ ° 
teachers of language assessment and instructional services 
for bilingual students, Speditivaliy about English as a 
Second Language and its methods, (3) ‘hive additional Dis- 


trict staff to*control required student data and conduct . 


t 


teacher training for both English and Yup'ik teachers, and 


: . - : 
(4) consider arrangements with other districts and agencies 
, = ‘ 


regarding materials, development and staff training. 

The eb Usnee-cepunt dealt extensively with proce- 
dures, not program oats? atesues: or expenditure of 
funds. Although the compliance report. was lengthy and de- 


tailed, it contained little guidance for implementing the 


e 
ry 


"areas needing strengthening." 


Secondly, as a result of ihe. anetelvated transfer of 
between nine and eleven Bureau of Indian Affairs schools to’ 
LKSD during the next school year, a fifty percent increase 
in bilingual services for new students: 1s expected, primar- 


“~e 


ily iy tanguege categories A and B. Ifvevents develop 


cording’ to current plans, a total of twenty Bureau of 


Affairs schools will be transferred to the ‘District 


- 


1983-1984. Transfer of these students will require Con- , 


struction of .seventeen. new school Bi ldings and hiring of 
additional certified teachers and principals. With all 


“stools fivea andes LKSD's control, school board members and 
District office staff hope elementary and secondary cur- 
-' ricula will be more coherent and make transition from one 
. school to the next less confusing and disruptive to thé 
student's education experience. 
Pee ineeeawing bilingdal needs projected by the Dis- 
trict will not only {impose additional demands for program 


: ddy 


e 


guidance and directieh, but will require adaietens manager - 
ial skills. ‘Given the current implementation problems, the 
“incréased bilingual program requirements, the lack of guide-_ 
lines that adequately guide program development, the insuf - 
ficient training and bilingual technical expertise at the 
local level, and the patetusee state personnel to monitor. 
or provide expert assistance, implementation of the state's 


bilingual policy will ager ings to be a challenging tdsk. 


~~ 
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Register 69, April 1979 EDUCATION 4‘AAC 34.010 
~ ' ‘ 4 AAC 34.040 

CHAPTER 34. (1) language assessment and enrollment 


BILINGUAL-BICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Section 

10. Purpose 

20. (Repealed) 

30. (Repealed) 

35.  State'aid ° . * 

40. Grant entitlement 

50: Identification and assessment of . 

language dominance 

58. Annual plan of service 

60. Parent and community involvement - 

65. Curriculum/instructional program 


nat 


70. Materials - 
75. Instructional staff are 
80. Evaluation ~ a 


90. Definitions 

4 AAC 34.010,PURPOSE. The purpose of this 
chapter is to gncourage and assist school 
districts, in codperation with local communities, 
to meet the special needs of children of limited 


English-speaking ability. The department 
believes that providing equal educational 
opportunity to these children through the 


establishment of bilingual/bicultural programs of 
education will provide more effective use of 
both English and the student’s language, foster 
more successful secdOndary and higher education 
careers, facilitate the obtaining of employment, 
tend to bring about an end to the depreciation 
of local culture elements and values by the 
schools, stimulate better communication 
between, the community and the schools in 
solving educational problems, effect a positive 
student self imagé, allow genuine options for all 
students in choosing a way of life, and facilitate 
more harmonious relationships between the 
student’s culture and the mainstream of society. 
(Eff. 12/29/76, Reg. 60; am 1/14/78, Reg. 65) 
Authority: AS 14.07.060 

AS 14.30.410 


- 4 AAC 34.020. SCOPE OF STATE-ASSISTED 


PROGRAMS. Repealed 8/15/78. 

<— : 
4 AAC. 34.030. GRANT APPLICATION. 
Repealed 8/1 5/78. 


“4 NAC 34.035. STATE up. (a) A school 
distnct is eligible to receive bilingual education 
foundation funds under AS 14.17.041(g) when 
it has submitted and received department 
ape of the following: . 


« 424.3 


~ 


Ld2 


report required by sec. 50 of this@hapter; and 


(2) plan of service required by sec. 55 of tHlis 

chapter. 1° 
x 4 

(b) The department shall distribute bilingual 
education foundation funds based upon the 
following student ADM weights for the language 
dominance categories defined in‘ sec. 50(a) of 
this chapter: 


= . > 
Weighted ADM 
Category Students Included Per Student 
A All. 1 
BAN i 
~ C¢ those whose achievement levels meet’ Pe 


the requirements of sec. 55(e)(2) 
of this chapter; 7 


D those whose achievement levels meet .2 
the requirements of sec. 55(e)(2) 
of this chapter; 


those whose achievement levels meet J 
the’ requirements of’sec. 55(€)(2) 
of this chapter. 


tm 


ae ; 
_ (c) A,sttident may be counted in membership 
for bilingual education foundation “funding 


starting on the first day he receives services 
appropriate to his language gategory. 


(d) Under requests for proposals issued by the 
department, districtgs_are also eligible to apply 
for funds under the provisions 
14,30.410(a). The commissioner may award 
grants to fund .in whole or in part those 
proposals whieh are determined to be the best 
submitted accord}ng to the evaluative criteria set 
out in the requeSt for en (Eff. 8/15/78, 
Reg. 67) 

Authority: ‘AS 14.07.060 
AS 14.17.041(g) 
AS 14.30.410 


4 AAC 34.0.8. GRANT ENTITLEMENT. The - 


commissioner shall consider the following in 
making grants to school districts: 


(1) his evaluation of the program plan 


subinittéd under sec. 30 of this chapter, ranked 
in the following program priority order: 


of AS, 


| 
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(A) programs directed to monolingual 
speakers of a language other than English; 


(B) programs directed to bilingual 
speakers whose proficiency in the language in 
which instruction is giver is not sufficient for 
instructional purposes; 

e ¢ rm, 


42) numbers of students, j in .each program 
priority; 


(3) relevant cost factors in serving variable 


numbers of students in 


the same language 
program priority; and ‘ 

(4) program costs related to the amount of 
special instruction required based on the needs 


EDUCATION 


> 


of identified students. (Eff. 12/29/76, Reg. 60) ~ 


_Authority: AS 14.07.060 
AS 14.30.410 


4 AA& 34.050. IDENTIFICATION AND 
ASSESSMENT OF LANGUAGE DOMINANCE. 
(a) Before December 1, 1977, each school 
district shall carry opt an identification and 
asgessment of language dominance for the 
purpose of categorizing ea@h student in’ the 
district in one of the following: > > 
“Definition 

students who speak a language other 

than English exclusively; 

B students who speak mostly a language 
other than English, but also speak 
some English; 

. students who speak a language othér 

than abi and English with equal 

edse; 

ctidenis who speak mostly English 

but also speak a language other than 

English; 

E students 


Category 
“A 


* who speak — Eniglish 
exclusively but «vhose manner of 
speaking reflects, the grammatical 
structure of another language; 7 

F students who speak English 
exclusively but do not fit category E. 


‘(b) Following the. initial assessment made 
under (a) of this section, districts shall identify 
and ‘assess all students new to the district within 
30 days of their enrollment in school. | 


(c) The identification and assessment process 


. 


o_ 
ERIC 


‘ 


« persons 


« 


4-24.4 


7 GB) providing 


~ returned. 


‘student shall 


4 AAC 34.050 


under (a) and (b) of this section shall consist of 
the following: 

(1) informing parents through’ workshops? 
, Public meetings. ¢ or public announcements of the 


’ purpase and im portance of beth the ass¢ssment 


procedure and “the ~ development of 
bilingual/bicultural . programs and of they, 
necessity for complete and accurate data on the 


. Parent questionnaire, and how to complete the 


questionnaire which they will be asked to 


complete; ae 2 


~ 


(2) selecting, onantine and raining qualified 
to administer the assessment 
instruments and evaluate the results; 


@ parent questionnaire, 
reviewed and accepted by the department, to 
the parents or guardians of each. student and 
assuring that the questionnaire is is completed and 
If the results of the parent 
questionnaire clearly indicate\a category F 
student and if the student’s tea or teachers 


» agree .that the child is not in categories A 


through E, the district may identify that student 
as being i in category. F and need not carry out 
the remaining ne the a process as © 
to that student; 


(4) using a language observation ‘ 
questionnaire, reviewed and accepted by the 
department, and conducted by a person who is 
bilingual in the student’s hdme or primary ° 
language which~is other than English, for all 
‘students not irfitially identified as being category 


, F under (3) of this subsection. Based on ‘the 
_. wesults of 


this instrument and the parent 
questionnaire, a student shall be tentatively 
identified as being in one of the ‘six categories 
set aut in (a) of this section; 


assessment 
reviewed and 


(5) administering *’a language 
instrument, which has been 
accepted: by the department, to all students 
tentatively identified under (4) ‘of _ this 
‘subsection as being in categories A through D. 
Following administration of this instrument, the 
be identificd as being in that 
category which reflects the least degree of 
English facility as established by the three 
assessment instruments; ? 
the results of 


_ (6) reviewing parent 


the 


ae 147 
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questionnaire and language observation chapter. The commissioner may grant a 


questionnaire “ for those students tentatively 
identified under (4) of this'subsection as’ being 
in Categories ‘E and F and modifying those 
results as necessary with systematic or prior 
observation by the staff of the students’ school 
and identifying those students as being i in either 
category Eor F. ; 

(d) Each ,district shall submit to the 
department, no later than December 1,'1977, 
for the initial assessment required under (a) of 


this section and by November I, of each, 


subsequent year, a compilation ahd analysis of 
its assessment data. (Eff. 1/14/78, Reg, 65) 


“Authority: AS 14.07.060° - 


AS 14.30.410 


4 AAC 34.055. ANNUAL PLAN OF 
SERVICE. (a) Each district with a school 
attended by eight or more category.A through D 
students who spgak ther same language ‘other 
than English or eight or more category E 
students for whom an educational program is 
required*under (e) of this section shall file with 
the department, by March 15 of’ each’ school 
year, a plan of educational service which. 
complies with the provisions of secs: 60 — 80 of 
 p this chapter. To be eligible for bilingual 
education fcundation funds under AS 
14.17.041(g), ‘a district must file a plan of 
service for one or more weighted ADM. 

(b) The plan of service required under (a) et 
this section must contain the following: 


(1) a parent 


community 
component; i 


"- involvement 


(2) a curriculum/instructional component; 
a 


(3) a materials development compone 


onent; 


5 ¢ 


(4) a staff development éc 
(5) a description of th district’s process for 
implementing and ,coordinating the plan of 
service; 


(6). an evaluation component. 


ia) i district may request Vartances from. the 


bilingual/bicultural education program 
Tequirements set out in secs. 60 — 80 of this 


opportunity. 


requested variance upon .a showing by the 
district See cai feasibility and that the 
proposal promfses to provide equal education 


(d) Upon filing of a plan of service, the 
department wilt review it.and either approve it 


’ or return it for necessary modifications within 


60 days of its receipt. Upon approval by the 
depart ént the district shall implement its plan. 


(e) Approertats programs must be provided to 
the following students: ei 


(1) all studerits in categories A and B; 
¥ 
(2) those students in categories €, Dand E 
whose overall achievement ist or, below. 
? 


(A) minus one standard deviation ona 
normed test; or 


(B) one yéar below ~ grade level ds 
measured by the district’s ongoing student 
achievement testing program. 


(f) A district, may, at its option, provide 
programs to students who are, not included) in (e) 
of this section. 


(g) A disttict may meet the ueetonal neetls 
of category E students described in (e)(2) of this 
section through nonbilingual programs o 
instruction which it provides generally to its 
underachieving students." However, the plan of 
service required by this section must identify 
and describe those programs. ; 

‘N 


(h) Districts may comply with the 
requirements of secs. 60 — 80 of this chapter by 
a phased-in process designed to accomplish full 
implementation of those requirements by tlife 
end-of the 1978-1979 school year. The phase-in 
must at least meet-the following time frames: ~ 


(1) initiation of appropriate community 
involvement activities under sec. 60 of this 
chapter by the end of the first semester of ne 
1977-1978 school year; 

4 

(2) significant progress toward establishing 
appropriate curricula .under sec. 65 of this 
chapter, with particular emphasis on providing 


a... ae, é . . i a « . 
. ‘ . i+7 
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"programs to students in categories A and B, (A) a bilingual/bicultura curriculum; 
identifying instructional “materials netessary | - ; 
under sec. 70 of this chapter, and recruitment (B) a transitional bilingual /bicultural 


and training of insttuctional stgff under sec.75°  ~ curriculum; 

of this chapter by the close of the 1977-78 ; 

school year; and . (C) a- teh intensity language training 
; cufticulum; 


(3) submission of the district’s initial plan of 
service under this section by March 15,1978. ° i 
(Eff. 1/14/78, Reg. 65; am 8/15/78, Reg. 67) ; 
‘Authority: ‘AS 14.07.060 


mo AS 14.30.410 
4 AAC 34.060. PARENT AND‘COMMUNITY ?  ° . 
INVOLVEMENT. (a) Distriets shall provide for < 


the direct -involvement: of the parents‘,of ; 
bilingual/bicultural students and other members 
‘ef the community in the initial development and - , 
subsequent evaluation and improvement of ‘the- 
program, including providing _ sufficient 
information and allowing adequate time for the 
parents to review and discuss all aspects of the ‘ 
program with responsible district personnel. 


(b) Districts ‘shall conduct ‘an informational 
program for. parents of students and other 
members of the community in each language 7 a 
group for which a program is (twill be ; ‘ _ 84 
conducted. This program includes notices in 
appropriate. media and languages as well as 
community meetings. (Eff. 1/14/78, Reg.-65) 
. + Authority: AS 14.07.060 
AS 14.30.410 


ICULUM/INSTRUC- . 
TIONAL PROGRAM. (a) Unless a variance has 
been approved by the commissioner under sec. 
55(b) of this chapter, the curriculum of the 
district must include, for’ each category of 
student for whom a program must be provided 
under sec. 55(e) of this,chapter, one or more of 
the following options: 


“4 AAC 34.065. 


(1) category A and B students at the primary f! 
and interinediste level 


(A) a bilingual/bicultural curriculum; - 


’ * eqge * . 
(B) a transitional — bilingual/bicultural a 
_ curriculum; ‘ . 


(2) category A and B students at the 
secondary level . 


a ” 4.24.6 — ; 
; o.. . ° 15: 

ae "Oh - 
ENC >. _ oo * 


eee 
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Fad 
(3) category C and D students at all levels 


(A) a bilingual/bicultural curriculum: 


(B) an English as a second language 
curriculum; . 


(C) a supplemental English skill and 
*concept development curriculum; 
f 


(D) a language other than English as a 
second language curriculum; 


(4) category E students at all levels 


(A) an English as a second language 
curriculum; 


(B) a supplémental English skill and 


concept development curriculum; 


(C) a language other than English as a 
second language curriculum. , 


(b) The district plan must also provide a 
process #for reevaluating the needs of each 
student in the -program on an on-going basis with’ 
reassignment to anofher curriculum or 
individualizing ‘of instruction occurring ‘as 
necessary to assure appropriate educational 
services. ’ ‘ 

(c) At the request of a student’s parent or 
guardian and if the requested alternative 
program is feasonably available, the district shall 
place* the student in its regular program for 


‘nonbilingual students or in a level of the 


bilingual program with less non-English emphasis 
than that called for by the student’s assessment 
category. 


(d) For bilingual/bicultural students in schools 
with fewer than eight students in one or more of 
the categories A through E for whom a program 
must be provided. under_ sec. 55(e) of this 
chapter, districts “shall either provide a 
curriculum as set out in (a) of this section or it 
shall individually meet the needs of each of 
those students by means of one-to-one tutoring 
and assistance. . . 


(e) As used in this section _ 


(1) a “bilingual/bicultural curriculum” means 


EDUCATION 


’ 


1DU,4 
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« 


_ 4 program of instruction which makes use of a 


student’s language other than English and 
cultural factors and maintains and develops the 
student’s skills in that language and culture. 
Additionally, it introduces, develops and 
maintains all the’ necessary English skills for the 
student to function spccessfully in English. The 
language other than English instructién may 
vary from being in the language arts of the 
“language other than English to being in all 
discipline . areas, with the appropriate 
combination of language other than English and 
English instruction determined by the district in 
conjunction with the parents of its bilingual 
students; 


(2) a ‘“‘transitional — bilingual/bicultural 
curriculum” means a program of instruction 
which makes use of a student’s language other 
than English and cultural factors in instruction 

-only until the student is .ready. to participate 


effectively in the English language curriculum of. 


the regular S¢hool program. Once this occurs. 


further instruction in the language other_than - 


English is discontinued. Until the student is 
«ready to participate effectively in the English 
language curriculum of the regular school 
program, instruction in the language arts of the 
language other than English is provided, and 
English is taught as a second language; 


(3) an “English as a second language 


curriculum” means a program of instruction. 


which teaches English as a second language, has 
culturally relevdnt material in its curriculum, 
and provides instruction in other subject matter 
in English; . 


(4) a “high - intensity language training 
curriculum” means a program of instruction 
which gives a student intensive instruction in 
English until that student is ready to participate 
effectively in the English language curriculum of 
_the regular school program, with the student 
working exclusively on acquisition of English 
language skills. Following acquisition of those 
skillssethe student is phased into the same 
curriculum ‘as that provided to the district’s 
nonbilingual students. 


* (5) a “supplemental Englistxskill and concept 
development curriculum’’ means a program of 
instruction in which the instructional content 
and methods address the language interference 


2 2 
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needs of students by appropriately plan to train or otherwise secure certificated 


a 


supplementing the curriculum. provided to the 
district’s non bilingual students; 


(6) a “language other than English as a 
second language curriculum” means a program 
of instruction which teaches the student’s 
language other than English as a second 
language. At the primary level emphasis is/on 
otal Tangudge—Xkill development. At “the 
intermediate and secondary levels, language 
literacy instruction would begin after oral skills 
are learned. Instruction in other subject matter 


conducted in English. At all levels, a special 


effort is made to maximally incorporate the 

student’s non-English culture into the 
curriculum. (Eff. 1/14/78, Reg. 65) 

Authority: AS 14.07.060 

AS 14.30.410 


4 AAC a 070. MATERIALS, (a) A district 
shall provide adequate instructional materials to 
support and achieve t goals of the 
instructional programs selec fd under sec. 65 of 
this chapter. > 


(b) If adequate materials are not available, the 
district shall establish an action plan for 
developing or otherwise securing’ needed 
materials. The district plan should involve 
classroom teachers, individuals who, are native to 
the language other than English and culture for 
which the materials are to be developed and 


_ linguists in the development and review of 


. who. are 


materials so as to assure that the materials are . 


educationally and linguistically sound and that 
they are an accurate reflection of 
appropriate language and culture. (Eff. 1/14/78, 
Reg. 65) 


the , 


Authority: AS 14.07.060 


‘ , AS 14.30.410 


4 AAC 34.075. INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF. (a) 
Districts shall insure that the skills of their 


instructional staff are commensurate with the ° 


type of programs selected. : 


(b) If regularly certificated (Type. A) teachers 
appropriately ‘bilingual “cannot be 
obtained, bilingual instructors may be used to 


‘implement the prograin. However, if bilingual 


instructors are used 


(1) the district shall implement an action 


(Type A) teachers who are bilingual in other 
than English languages for which the: district 
offers its program; and 


(2) the district shall assure that the salaries of 


its bilingual instructors are conimensurate with 
the level of responsibilities and duties performed 
by them and with uel training and experience. 


(c) Noivtes in (b) of this section limits a 
district’s authority to require, as a condition of 
continued employment, that a _ bilingual 
instructor enter into a formal program of 
training which leads toa Type A certificate. 


(d) Each district shall develop a staff training 
plan for all bilingual program instructional 
personnel, both permanent and temporary, 
which includes, but is not necessarily limited to, 
the following: 

(1) objectives which are directly related to 
the needs of the students; 


(2) methods by which those objectives can be 
reached; 


(3) methods for selecting teachers, 
paraprofessionals, and potential teachers for 
training; * pe 


(4) the names of ‘individuals who will 


conduct training; 


8 


(5) the location of the training; 
(6) content of the training, including as one 
element linguistic/cultural familiarity with the 


studénts’ background; 
(7) a design for evaluating the training; and 


(8) a proposed time frame for carrying out 
the training plan. 


(e) As part of the plan of service required 
under sec. 55 of this chapter, each district shall 
set out specific recruitment and_ selection 
processes “for its bilingual program staff and shall 
establish, through cooperative agreements with 
institutions of higher education, and make 
available a career ladder for its bilingual 
paraprofessionals which leads to regular (Type 
A) certification. 


* 


% 


- Of ‘students enrolled 


“means an organi 
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() The student- total ratio for the district's 
bilingual’ program may not be higher than the 
overall student-to-staff ratio for the district. 
(Eff. ees Reg. 65) 
: Authority: AS 14.07.060 

AS 14.30.410 


4 AAC 34.080, EVALUATION. Each district 


shall establish a procedure for evaluating 
annually the components of its program as set 
out in its annual plan of service. This procedure 
must include, but not necessarily be limited to, 
collecting information concerning the progress 
in the program. An 
evaluation report of the bilingual-bicultural 
program must be submitted to the department 
by June 30 of each year. (Eff. 1/14/78, Reg. 65; 
am 8/15/78, Reg. 67) 
Authority: AS 14.07.060 

AS 14.30.410 


4 AAC 34.090. DEFINITIONS. As used in this 
chapter and AS 14.30.400 and 14.30.410, unless 
the context otherwise requires 


(1) “commissipner” means the commissioner 
of education; , 


(2) “children of limited English-speaking 
ability” means both children born in the United 
States and children not born in the United 
States who have difficulty performing Ordinary 
classwork in English due to an interference with 


their English comprehension by a language other ‘ 


than English; 


(3) “bilingwal-bfcultural education program” 
ed program of instruction in 
elementary or secondary education which is 
designed for-children of limited English-speaking 
ability, uses English, the child’s primary 


language, or both “as a means of instruction, 


allows childfen to progress effectively through 
the educational system, and which may include 
elements of the culture inherent in, the language; 


(4) “department” 
education; 


(5) “school district” .means both city and 


borough — school’ districts and regional 
educational attendance areas; 


‘<) 
ERIC 


EDUCATION 


means the department of , 


19a 
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(6) “school whick is attended by at least 


eight pupils’’ meang either an elementary school 
or a secondary schol with eight or more pupils 
in regular daily attendance. (Eff. 12/29/76, Reg. 
60) « 


>| ; 
‘ 
# ‘ 


i 


Authority: AS 14.07.060 
AS 14.30.410 
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